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Values/Moral Educate 
Dilemma or Opporti^nitv? 

Shirley E. Rose 



The Language Ads teacharr. I^urrenjly frying to come 
.to grips with thj values/moral education thrust being felt 
at all levels and In all conti6nt areas of public schools. Our 
subject* matter, which i'/ really humans interacting with* 



t and present, is not. only value 



,5 a result of the presBnt state of 
/moral education, many teachers 
^ing. would be happy to teach 
I knew the objectives^ methods. 



other hurnans both pas 



ladjn but is exceptionally well suited .as a* vehicle for 
va!ues//noral teaching. 
miasfVia regarding value 
are, in exasperation, s. 
this new panacea if ontf 
and expected outcomes! V 

^1 propose to address^ttiese well-takeh points and ulti- 
rnjately attempt clarificatVcn from a language arts frame of 
reference First. howeveR\ I will discuss these points in 
' general. terms, terms all JdtJcators must understand and 
relate witHf some common»lity, if sense is to be made frorh 
the present malaise. 1 . l.^- 



' b^inftions. What is values education?. At this particular 
time when so much is beili'g written and' spoken on the 
topic, it is important to. bfegin any . presentation .with a 

jdefirfltion. First what is thelmeaning of the term values? 

^1 accept the generally held notion of values as criteri^ for 
determining levels of goodness, worth or b^uty which 
guide* the thoughts, feefings and actions of persons. Fur- 
ther, value is not just •a Preference- but a preffrer^ce 
; which^s felt and/or considers to be justified-yrTiorally or 

;by reasoning or by ^esthetic Ldgment, usualL^ by two or 
three or all of these" (KluckhoHn. 1951). A \^alue becomes 
an Internalized set of prTnciplei which morally directs the 
thinking a'nfi acting of individuals when faced with choice 
(Machotka, 1964). As is evidenit fro^ the above state- 
ments,, these criteria may be the same, different, o^any 
combin3tiQn triereof for various groups of fjeople. In edu- 
cation we must learn to look tow^wJ the motiv§ of 'an action 
- to find the vajue rather than inferring the value (s) from the 
action ajone. For example: if a nnan steals .a loaf of bread 

• society may rightly ca|| him a ihifef: however, when we^ 
know his actions w#re mofiv?ited byVhis hungry children we 

, -may aKer ogr assessment of his action. Whether it Is more 
>ionorable (riioral) to steal . or to 3lV)w one's children' to 
starve is a?value judgment society has to make. One'nriay 
value honesty, but when that value.conflict? with another*'^ 

'. justified n§ed to act contrary to accepbd 'honest behavior, 
we in .education are often unprepared\t6 deal effectively 
with the issue. Valuing ther). is the "process of developing 
or actualizing values"' (Superka. 1974)^ 



Approaches, Values education in t^e pl^blic schools 
can and does take many forms. I would like>k) mehtionli 
brief^y a few apjDrbachesjprior to /ocgsing on the method 
I beireyjjlttli^s the greatest use for educators. The most 




obvious 



of values education ctDuld simply be called 



•values indoctrination or ioculcation.- In this instance the 
teacher, schaol, community, etc. operates by an already 
internalized set.of^guidelines and purposely intends to pass 
on*these same values to young people. The form may be 

( . , * 
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subtle as by example or it may be as direct as exhortation 
jby tpachers or other authority figures. The inculcatipn 
method does not preclude choice. Choice is offered, but 
> often the choice is so narrow or so directed that legitimate 
choosing is hampered. Teachers are often not aware they 
are practicing value indoctrination; they are rather guiding ' 
studei;its into "right" choices or helping them become 
•'good 'citizens." 'One of the accepted ■ institutions in, a 
democratic society for values indoctrination is the church- 
.The qu'^stion for. educators is "what is the, legitimate tunc-'* 
tion of the,school in this area? Is it indoctrination?" 

Recently, value clarification' has become a popular and 
accepted form of values teaching. The wbrk of Raths, 
Simon and Harmin (1966) and Sinwn, Kirschenbaum and 
Hovye (1972) gfeatly publicized the need as wejl as pro- 
cesses for values teaching. Values clarification is a pro- 
cess of self analysis; it causes.one. to look inward and to 
think about tho^e thoughts and feelings which, prompt 
beliefs, 'attitudes, and actions toward self, others, and 
issues. Many teaching strategies have been developed 
which promote self'ar>alysis in st^jdents from kindergarten 
through grade twelve. Simon himselfdesigned no less than • 
seventy-nine teaching strategies in his' book. Values 
Clarification. This method 'can and has proven most pro- 
ductive in assisting pupils to think introspective.ly. 
Teacher's should be cautioned, however, that an "in^t^ 
olarifier" nrhgy^apen areas in the lives of students which 
they may hot be properly equipped with* the. skills to handle. 

Another values" teaching process is^closely related to 
the work of p^sychologist Lawrence Kohlberg (1972); 
namely. tea6Viing I6r moraf reasoning. Kohlberg's theon^ 
identifie.d.'^six stages of cognitive moral development 
through whicjj 
moral ju 
developi 
in movi 
-stage foiJ 
ety. Tea' 
dKt^f^a 



^c^aracter i 
provokes 
"r.iQht" course* 




viduals move .developmentally. The 
ake will depend on our stage of » 
and schools can assist students 
h the stages and attain at least 
odal stage in a democratic soci- 
fqr this apprpa^ti utilize the moral* 
structured to present the main 
n with a real moralconflict whicIT 
nd disagreement concerning the 
Ton -involving a value conflict (Jones' 
and GalbraUh. 19.75). Vakiing environments develop when 
teachers .can skillfully handle strategies, facilitate discus- 
sion so that all. sides are aired, play'the devil's Advocate 
if necess'ary, adrbitly^ use questioning te<?hniques and at 
the same 'tirhe'b^ careful not to "lead" students into (he 
teachers* own valujs Qecision. / , * 

Some educators. >iave attempted to merge the tast two 
approaches into a cohesive, consistent program. 

• Values clarification helps/people to' know and 
accept themselves, to be able to make choices • 
freely and carefully. *Moral development strate- 
' gies help them tp subject those values and 
choiG§&» to critical evaluation from * a . moral 
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perspectivA and, it is hoped._.to„acL rti pr a! ! y.. .9S i 



well as sj^erely (Colby, 1975). ' 

Consensus now seems to \>e emerging that, though 
-values clarification , which involves introspection, identify- 
ing values, choosing freely, and aqalyzing feelings is 
important, It is not the entire, game. F^or students to im- 
prove in morahreasoning and approach the notion of 
justice outlined ip the United States Constitution, they 

•• must^grappJe not only with the value choice of what they 
prefer for dinner, for example, but with the hypotheii(;al i 
moral issue of which person in a group should receive the ) 
last piece of bread if future food sources. were unknown. 
Students must face the why and ought questions. Though 
whpt onq decides is important, in hrioral development the 
reasons verbalized for 'a decision* become the Ipuilding 
stones for growthi Literature provides many opportunities 
for asking both why and ought questions. 

The three approaches discussed above do not represent 

' a complete typology of values teaching; however, they 
^re amoBjy the most popular. Additionally, other ap-. 
proachesffcari be found which «ange from simply asking 
students to examine feelings ahaperhaps share them with 
the class, ip a complicated stmcture of value analysis 
which is practiced especially in some of the social'studies 

. curricula. . . ' 

Educators have "discovered" the affective learning 

^do<naln and are attempting to implement the concept into 
'. the classroom. This, is not to say that we did not have 
- values teaching in American ^education before J^ie 1970'sOv 



ejhe 

But,, only recently have we begun to consid^rlr carefully, - 
structure the process for cqntent arenas aftd deliberately 
incorporate the notion into the curriculum. 

Should public schools be involved in values teaching? 
My answer "is yes. It Is yes-fo^'two reasons: (1) we cannot 
avoid it — the valuing process is inextricably woven into the 
. cognitive considerations; and: (2) valuing is part of think- 
ing, and teaching individuals how to think Is a major func- 
V tion of $j3hools. 'Although Dewey (1923) laid^'the ground- 
work for U5 In his Important work. How We Thinks it has 
- taken us awhile to internaJize the idea. Raths drew, 
. heavily from .D^wey in, his Va/ues and Teaching, (1966), ^ 
which established the basfc valuing process. 

Designing Values Curriculum* If schools should then be 
invblved in values teaching and^considering the- various 
approaches discussed earlier, what seems workable in 
terms of a values currici/ium for the nation'^ public 
schools? ' . 

- Values' curriculum design should focus upon individual 
humans functioning in a democratic/equalitarian society. 
The $tudy of litei^ture spans the spectrum of men and 
• >yomen-interacting with the needs and conflicts of uniyer- 
. sal manhood and womanhood. In order for people to un- 
derstand and behave according to principles of justice, 
they must feel that they are worthwhile people. Therefore, 
I would propose the following overall direction for language 
arts or any values based teaching: 

v' ' The focusing goals of values-based curricu- 
lum shouid be the. development In children of a 
positive self-image. This will set thp pattern for 
utilization of decision making processes which 
are necessary in a democratic society. 

From this pver^all goal, the following curriculum purposes 
can be subsumec/: 
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— To_assist.stu.dents.Jn-developing-positiv0-se1f-concepts- 
Which wjll help individuals achieve a >nore rewardlng\ 
enrifched life; \^ . • 

' To assist students in developing the rational thinking 
processes necessary for effective functioning in a*free'' 
, society; . • 



st^^ents in 
-p^r&f>f\al skil 



develop.^r^^/sand* refining inter- 
s nec4^4^y.yjor individual and 



. To assist 
and intra- 
group effectiveness; 

To assist students in understanding the values of the 
society in which they live and their eff§clive participation ^ 
• ifi that soclet.y; 

To assist students irt developing personal value systems. 

Developing a personal value system involves: under- 
standing how a value system evolves; appreciation of 
value systems operating in a multi-ethnit society; experi- 
ente^ in examining values, both personal and societal; 
and experiences in resolution of vaLie conflict and value 
clarification, both personal and societal. 

A values curriculum should not become an end in itself; 
Ji should^^xist as a l^elpful. tool in Initiating and motivating - 
teach^ts to deal with values. Most teachers need training 
befor^Vey feel comfortable implementing a values cur- 
riculum which utilizes moral dilemmas or values clarifica- 
tion, for certain skills and attitudes are necessary pre- 
requisites to values/moral teaching. ' . • 

Value Assumptions. In view of the stated descriptions 
^ and methodologies, what seems to be the logical assump- 
tions for a modern values curriculum? 

Values teaching as it is being discussed in education 
circles today incorporates: the notion of perso/ial intro- 
spection; recognition' of man's dependency upon other 
rhen, or this' area of--interpersonal relationships; and ac- 
ceptance of rational declsi^on making as^an important, [ 
might »ay, vital skill in a complex, , modern world. These 
are thp built-in biases of most.valu^s curriculanoday. 

If the* above explanation of values education Js credit- 
able, then certain other assumptions m^ust also hold; 
namely, one cannot be a values teapher or administrator 
in the sense of^the above definition and Indoctrinate: Of 
course, the best argument^against indoctrination is that it , 
does not work! The Hartshorne 'and May (1928) studies ^. 
edrly proved that children vyho were in curricula which ♦ 
attempted to teach **honesty" or any pther value in a direct 
way, were no more honest than children in 'classy where 
no such attempt, was made. S.tudent^* must decide for 
themselves that fi^nesty is valuable. We in education cah " 
promote moral reasoning at* higher levels,;! according to 
Kohlberg, If we'are awar^- of developmental stages ^nd 
how moral reasoning may be advanced in ihajglassroom. 

I believe other assumptions can be'posMBted' which^- 
wjll promote values learning p fhe classroqmTThe class- 
rqom ehvironrjient must be open, democratic arid accept- 
ing. A degree of trust must be manifest between- teacher 
and students and between students, and students. The 
teacher- has to be genuinely dedicated to exploring issues, 
feelings and beliefs non-judgmentally and must maintain ■ 
respect for the process through which students are mov- • ■ 
ing. The.se experiences develop cognitive as well as affec- • 
tiye internalizations of students/ 




ejerms democratiC|Ctassroom. open classroom, , 
teafcher in the Rogeri^n sense (1969). Thus,^ 
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it does not imply lalssez faire, but ja caring concern for 
students as humans. Teachers facilitate moral growth and \ 
values clarlflcatiori in students, .while simultaneously . 
recognizing and declaring their own nieecls-and the needs 

• of the school. Teeichbrs, administrators,, and parents need 
•not be threatened by' "democratic" values- teacWng. Ex- ' 
"perlence has shown that once young people fel( tney were 
honestly and legitimately in control of their own destiny, 
they made decJsions and acted'more responsibfy. The al- 
ternative |o developing responsible decision makers in 

. the world of Future Shock As too awesome to Imaging. As 
(he planet grows smaller our interpersonal relationships 
become more dynamic and vital. One's self-Image, nur- 
. tured or crushed by classroom experiences, either facili- 
.tates or hinders personal relationships and choosing. v 

And ^o. we come full cTrcle. If in- the words of Abraham*^ N 
Masfow (1968) we are what we'choose and the difference 
in th^ world is between the good and'poor choosers, edu- 
. cation has no alternative but to pursue its original design — 
promoting ar\d producing goda thinkers! Unless the values 
'* considerations, are re^ognial ^^ nd dealt with, one cannot 
becqme a good chooser/thinker. • u ^ • ^ 

Langi^ge' Arts Curriculum. I view values strategies as 
generic across corttent c^reas. Qnce the classroom envi- 
ronnrient has been ^established, the consciousness level. of. • 
teachers and administrators raised, knowledge >and?skills . 
. acquired, then classroom implementation can follow. 
Special training is not necessarily required for teachers 
in the various content areas. ^Awareness and process are 
vital arid once acquired, curriculum implementatiori will 
be automatic sjnce values/moral teaching will, become a 
phitosophic perspectiva or teaching ^tyle. This is not to \ 

* imply that teachers will gain values^ teaching facility in 
the Classroom by osmosis. As with other teaching meth^ 
ods, practice improves tedchers'^^ills* in using Ihe meth-* 

'^odology as weU. a| e^abling them to face issues and stu- v 
ifents less judgmejitally. Moslt are aided in the classroom 

/facilitation process if . they have access to some* kind t)f 

Wructured^curriculunrywhea 'they begin ^values teaching. 
Cater tl^ey will beginj^to •'doltheic own thing" as expertise " 
develops.* ' \ ' ' 

To restate an earlier postulate,. Nie language arts con- . 

, tent which deals with Kumdns and the hum^ condition is 
readynnade for valuing* Traditional content may still be 
utilized^, but the jquestions asked wilf be different. No 
longer will teachers be satisfied to have students do sucK^ 
things as m'em^orize names and places, identify plots, list 
characteristics of main characters, bqt they Will ask why 

^and should questions as well as feeling questions. Addi- 
tionally^ frame of Tefe^renCe considerations will be para- _ 
mount to understandings. For example, structural and 
plot considerations. as id^ when Teaching To Kill a Mock- 
ingbird, values objectives for the students might be: 



Account for the ^ffparent value differences of 
Scout and Jem. 
)^lairr how geography- and location might in- o 
ence one's attitudes. 
Account for the behavior of Atticus in using a jffl^ 
gun on Tim Johnson and defending Tom Robin- 
son in court. ^ \;f * 

% Focusing on values considerations,- a teacher' might ask 
questions such as the following: ' . ^ 

What^seemed <o be in^portant to 'Atticus, Jem ^ 



and SQ^ut?"What makes you think that? 

How did Scout f^el about Atticus'* refusal to 
shoot guns? Why? , How would you feel about 
• • the situation if Atticus were your father? 

Did Atticus hav^ other alternatives than defend- 
' ^ ing Tom Roblason? Why did he take the casev? 
Yf you were Atticus' friend would you want him to 
defend Tom Robinson? Why or why not? 

Have you or so.meone you know had to act con- 
trary to a princrple you really believed in? How 
did you feel about it? . 

S^houid one ever act against his/her principles? 
■Why or why not? 

Did Atticus act according to principle in the 
case of Tim Johnson and Tom Robinson? Ex- 
plairT. Do you think he did the right thing in both 
cases? yyhy or why not? 

A follow-up evaluation using a values clarification for- 
mat might take the form belovy:^ 

"My Principles" Analysts Form 

Ljsl ten or more principles that are important to you in the 
^ co[umn on the left. Then mark with an (X) the position on the 

^ line indicating, how you think you would. jrespo^*" * ~' " — 

time. ^ 



most of the 



3, 
4. 
5, 
6. 
7. 

J « 

9, 
10. 




Principles 

Example: ^ 
0. Treat everyone fair 

(Generally, this person would not budge on that prii^iple. but 
Jn rare instances^Ttlhe greater good would be served/he might 
% budge.) 

Now list yours: ' 

1. * '. '. ^ 

2. : 



I noted that 



-was important to me. 



i feel 



about that. In the future I will probably act . 



' when this principle is ques^^ed or challenged, 



*This exarfiple represents only one of many approacheSk' 
which could be taken with the same content. Other viable 
methods would includ^arious role play situations which 
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~~would~sharperrtTie^^ 
Additional evaluations could Include the reshaping, in 
essay form, of the major characters Into different person- 
alities with an explanation as to whyfrewrltlrig the ending 
of the novel to conform to the students' personal pf in- 
ciples or those of any of the major characters and giving a 
full explanation. 

In any case, students are asked to examine their own 
value systems and feelings against not, only those of the 
novelist but of their peers. Opportunity for moral growth 
and j|ersonal introspection are inherent in t§e design of* 
this teaching strategy. 

' ' Conclusion. I hope I have accomplished the goa^s stated 
in the first two paragraphs and have not further muddied 
the water. Definitions and approaches though not exhaus- 
tive were illusirative ot the current emphasis and literature 
in the field. These were followed by a brief explanation of 
the purposes and shortcomings as a form ofT:onstructive 
analysis. (For an in-depth critique of the values movement 
see'Phi Delta Kappan, June, 1975). The theoretical de- 
signs and (mplicatlons were illlifetrated using the novel. 
To Kill A Mockingbird. Hopefully, transference can be 
made to other literature and for that matter to other con- 
tent areas. ^ 

Some .of.\ou will agree with the approaches, biases, 
assumptions antf'examples postulated: others yvill strongly 
disagree. The issue will .be clarified as the dialog is 
broadened. Whatever the case, it now seems that educa- 
tion is beginning to address the affective domain and the 
values/moral teaching prqcess which long lay undevel- 
oped. As. professionals we aire challenged to accept the ^ 
promises of this approach as a necessary opportunity for 
values/moral development for students and not merely a" 
dilemma with no approachable solution. s. ^ 

« ' ■ ■ . . 

(Dr. Rose is a currici^lum consultant for the Harris 
County Department of Education, Houston.) 
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' and Moral Development: ' . 
Strategies for the Classroom 
Teacher ^ • 

" ' > •• ' 

Susan J. Sheridaii 

Nancy and Betty have been good friends for- a lorfg time. 
They have gone to school together through elementary 
\chool, junior high school and'npw are in thpirijdnior year 
at Northridge High School. Nancy "has Confided in Be\i^ 
• that she really likes Ken. She has been trying to get him 
to ask h^r out all year. Ken is goQ(j-looking, smart and 
first string on the football, team. It's understandable that 
Nancy should* be so crazy about him. Betty thin ke Ken Is 
nice, too, but her main interest has been in helfjfng Nancy 
in this relationship. She iias talked to Ken finding out all: 
kinds of things for Nancy. It's now two weeks befOre the 
jurtior prom and Nftncyaad Betty realize^that Ken has been 
hanging around them more than usual. One night Kep 
calls aad asks Betty to the junior prom. Betty would really - 
love to go out with Ken. He's so cute and popular. She 
never dreamed' he'd ask her out. But what about Nancy? 
What Should Betly do^? Why? ' 

Students face dilemmas like'thls one every day, sorwe 
more important.' in terms of involvement and long; tange • 
consequence^. >wO important figure^ in, the field of valu- 
ing and moral jdevelopmBnt believe teachers shquld help 
stLfdents develop skill in handling the problems and deci- 
sions facing them today. , • 

One o,f these men, Sidney Simon, believes that students' 
should be helped to. clarify their own values. The approach 
he espouses is not cocic^rned with" the-content of people s 
.values but instead with the "process of valuihg. He places ; 
importance on hoyv people come to choose their values. 
Simon, quoting Louis E. Raths, states that there are seven 
sub-prOcesses which can be categorized under three main, 
areas in the valuing process. The first category is prizing 
one's beliefs ahd behaviors. This.category includes priz- 
ing,, chferishing^and publicly affirming the values- when 
appropriate. The_ second (^tisgory Jhas to dp with «choos- . 
ing one's beliefs ^nd behaviors — choosing fr^m alterna- 
tives, choosing after considering consequences and 
choosifig freely. The fast category, acting on one\ belief, ■ 
involves not only actions but. also actions that eViibit a ' 
jpattern, consistency and repetition. Simon'furtherJstates / 
'that the goal of the process oVvaluing is to "..i. . hap stU; 
.dents beconjg aware of the Bbliefs and benavlors they- 
^Pfize and woSd be willing. to stJfo^up'for in arra out of the 
classroom!' (&imon, Howe, and Kiraehenrbaum, 197? 
p. 20).. • . ( * 

The outcomes of the valuing process are relatecl to / 
rhoral development, Lawrenc6 Kohlberg, in his theory ot 
moral developm^t identifies six stages through wtjich all 
people progress. >fhese ttages define an -invariant se*" 
quence.^That.js, peORle.start at Ife e 1 and therf^rogress 
to Stage- 2 by integrating and rej^jpnizing new morfe com- 
plex nnaterial with Stage 1 ^re'asoning'i After Stage 2, as they 
have more experiences and . see incongruities in their 
thinking and un^erstandihgs, tjiey refwie' Stage 2 thinking 
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and progress^o Stage yTeasonIng TnTso'W thro^^^ 
..sequence. Because eiach progressive stage builds upon 
\Jhe previous stage, all go through them In the sanr>e ^dor. 
•The' rate 'of progress through the stages varies with indi- 
viduals, and progress may stop at any of the stages, 1 
Ihroligh 6. The six stages may tih briefly defined as: ' 

stage 1r-1>unlshmtnt-0bedlence Orientation. This 

stage *is characferlzed by avoidance of punishment. The 
* physical ccjfisdquencetf of an act determine its* goodness 
or badness. There Is a deference to power, bigness and 
I punisttmenl-glving ability. People are good if they are 
^' big and- powerful . Authorities' .are s^een as having'pos^es- 
slon rights over subordinates. One djsfers to those. with 
powec, statifs and .po9sessionfe>-Pn0 rules maintaining 
brd§r iref. obedience to the strong by Ihe weak, and pun- 
ishment of those who dpvi^€\^ ; » 

Stage 2— rMoralHy of Instrumental Egoism and Ex- 
change.^The preoccupation at Stage 2 is with satisfying 
hedonistic desires and interests, /^cts are evaluated in 
» terms of their consequences,-*espeoially in relationship tqr 
the actor. One oi ttle main ideas islget what you cah'for 
"Number One" and don't get caught ! ^ 



Stage 3-^**Gdod Boy-Nice Girlj Orientation. The ex- 
treme concern at Stage 3 i% with social "acceptability. 
The cognitive preoccupation is with, maintaining positive 
relationships. Laws and rules are guides to persons striv- 

. ing to be good. Rules are' then seen. as stereotypes qf 
socially .desirable behavior, B^avior is for the, first time 

fudged by intention and "she meanlt weir* becomes impor- 
tant, . « ^* ^- 



Stage 4^Law. and Order Orientation. At this ptage 
' preservation of the larger sys'tem is alJ important ^anci 
breakirig rules of laws is seen as caus^^gT chaos and»d^ 
stroying thejarger system. Right bert^vTor consis.ts of 
re.specting authority, and'doin^-one's duty ior the larger 
system. 

Stage 5-^Social Contract ar\d Social Unity. Sta^e 5 
reasoning considers general individual rights and stan- 

^dards^s important ajid needing critical Examination. There 

'is a 6lear understanding of \^ relativism of individual 
values and the geed for procedural, r^le^for (caching 

vconsensus. Ag emphasis is placed on the "legal point of 
vi^w." Kbwever, instead of rigid adherence to unmbva'ble 
laws, the^tion is: If a taw or rule is unjust in ierm^^U: 

• social ut^ilityiimust be changed. Outside of tfi^ law. a^rqe- 
nient and contract between 'persons determine o.bJigation. 

St^ge 6~>-The MmalttyOf Universal Ethicat Princtples. 

This stage, of ^develJjpment is governed by 'two^basiic 
principles: (i) theTsrjnpiple of justice, equal considerations 
of the claims of all huljnan beiags/a*nd (2) the principle of 
. rejspect'for personality; of treating human beings as Snds 
Jnyhemselves. At this st^ge actioi* is to H)e baserd on a 
hierarchy of general moral values instead of a hierarchy 
of concrete objects valued in particular situations. 
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XnW'OoTby'state^s~lF^ 
the values clarification and moral development approaches 
seem jncorppatible In somg areas.-' Integration of Uie two. 
is both possible and desirable" (Colby. 1975,. p. IJSlJ 
She further states that, "In spite of the differences betweey 
values clarification and moral devtelopment, their goals^ 
are not radically disparate" (p. 140).'Kohlberg in an inter- 
view for Learn/ng magazine,' stated,' "I think they have 
sbm.e useful techniques. //ajues clarificmion is a very use- 
ful component of moral education, ^nd we try to^do some 
oU that ourselves" (Kohlbe/p and Sinion, "1972, p. 19). 
In this' same article, .Simon says q( thfe Kohlbergean 
model; "Tthink Kohlb$i:9^as developed a v,ery^ -sound re- 
search instrumenMnde^elopmental framework ^hat on6 
can respect jyVy (P- 19)- Kohlberg com"plains, however, 
that ^jmon t/ajs no framework of developmental progres- 
sion so ond C£inuot rfeally see \{ his activities prqfluce 
growth. Simqn, irt turn, complains that although Kohlberg 
has a soii-nd theory, he Idcks methods that are .workable 
for teachers tooise in the classroom. It is hoped that in the 
examples to feilow Kohlbergls moral development rr^del * 
can be combined with Simion's; value clarification activities 
tp produce exciting and growth-produfiing experiences for 
students and teacher^. 

'The following example. is a strategy that was used in a- 
sixth grade classroom, Thfe demonstration teachef gave 
the students a copy of the following* dilemma apd read it 
Nf/ith them. < \ " 

^ ' • J • * ' • 

What Should Mary Do? 

Bxt jp^Christmgs and birthdays^ Mary hked drawing and 
pain^^ more than anything else in the world. She liked to 
dpaVv sleek brown horses with white spots on.their legs. She *■ 
^^ked to paint pictures ofJtulipa and robinsi And she spent mdny 
tiours drawihg girls in long_. g^itrering dressfis. 

"Mary is a real lUjIe artist," her mother said one evening. • 
** "I wish we had mlSney to buy her all the paints and paper and 
crayons she needs." Mary's fattier sighed. With sev§n other 
children in ihe family, there were^more important things to buy. 
-such^s shoes and caps and sweaters. 
^ At tthool. Mary's teacher gave iLr the job of cleaning out 
ihe supply cupbudtd. Every Friday^ary stayed after school to 
• sort, out the crayons, "*put Iheb^intsand chalk. away! stack th^ 
drawing paper, arftj*sharpen pencils. 

Sometimes^lhe teacherpfcould com^ by and say. ;'0h. • 
that paint is 6l1 dried up^^lter throw lhat ^ar oul. Mary" or 
"Why don't you throw away all. the little stubs of.crayMS? The 
children dofl't use themr ^ * ' 2) 1 

^ But short, brq1<en pieces were better than no crayg/Sl at all, 
so Mary always took thern home inst^^pf throwjng them out. 
All week lofivg she would^ok forward to "Friday. She wonc^pred ^ 
how ffafiy pieces sh6^fir^J^, or how many sheets of drawing 
''paper had marks orr/hem. or»how many jfirs of paint might be * 
drying ^jp. Always, jlislead of throwing thesg things out. Mary 
sirpped them in her.lurich'*box and look them home. ^ . 

Beifore long Mar^ was taking home wgger and bigger pifeces • 
of crayon. Sometif/es she took a few sheets of*drawing o&per • 
that ""weren't marked up. at all or ^ jar of paiflt that wgi^ still 
;^quite soft> Ev^ffl)^/eek it was har'der "bnd harder for her to de- 
cide what was ^QQpd etx fuqh to, leave in the cupiboard ana what 
s|ie should take home»One day the teacher* said. " My good- 
ness! What happened to the ni^genta crayon? I was ^ure we 
had oj>b here." And "Mary renumbered that she had taken it 
hom^ because *il had broken in two. Mary beg^^ to feel very 
' uncomfortable. She was not sure what was right aVid what was ' 
v^roTig. ftobody else knew what she had been doing. Maybe she 
shoufd sloR taking anything. But it did seem foolish to throw oul 
useful materials. What should Mary dp? ^ * . 

#The reason for reading the story aloud was to insure that 
the dilemma was communicated as clearly as possibfe to ^ 
all of the students. Since this was a f^lan A sc"hool.'sbme of 

m 




-tt^[^tud«rTtar-ln-lH^c4as«^ef©-^naWe-to read th^stdff^ 
' (|n Plan A schools, special education students are^ln 
r^Oular* classes.) Precautions were taken so that these 
* students were neither embarrassed nor left out, of the pro 
cess which they could add to- and from which tfiey coC»ld 
benefit. . : ^ '- ^ , ' 

. After reading and hearing the dilemma^ the students 
^ A were asked, If^any words needed defining. Main points of 
the story werct clarified. The students then formed groups 
. of five menl^bfers which discuisefr i^hat Mary should do 
ar:^d'wh5^ Each group chose a modelator to report its con- 
clusions to the class.. • J ■ 

In the classroom it was noted that t|ie individual group 
discussions could be improved by more strypture. For 
4thls purpose the teacher suggested toithe cl^ss th^t in 
each 'group someone might decide wlj^t M6ry Should d9 
fronrt point 6f view of her fajher, someone etse from th( 
point of vievy of^the nrnother, a tfjirdlrom ihe p6l?^t of view of* 
the teacher, and a fourth from' Mary's' point of view. This 
rote taking assignhient seemed to give the desired struc- 
ture to the discussions. Through taking different roles the. 
students recognized also that although the actuW tiecisiqn 
about Macy's behavior or what she should do might t>e the 
, same, the reason? for deciding on that parti9ular behavior 
.could be differerit \orf\ different people's poiht oT^view. 
^ Each group of stifdents »then filled in the follovy^ng s.en- 
teoce compleiiohs* to jive format for their .r-eporting- 
to the class:\ A - » * * . • 

■ \^e think that^ary should ... bedause . * 

i< ' . » - . ' ■ 

^ ' If wej\(i/ere* in Marys position we probably would ... 

be.cause . . . r^" \ *^ 4 ' 

Vhes'e sentenqe^completions vyefS-trsed "oot only togive^n 
^ organization to^-th^ infctmation reported but also to help 
•point out fhat m3ybe what a person does is different from 
what should be don6. I ^ • ^ 

In reporting bAc^. to the class'the/ecorders w.ere ask^d 
. '.^to read sentence completions' for ttfeir^rotJps. Thqn. 
because of the role takin^aspect of the-task. each stu- 

• dent was asked to name th^ole-he or she took andmfrara 
. pgrson in that ro'le would thinki^a/'V should do and whl^. 

One of the interesting observti^ons of the teache* was 
that as a whole the' six' students t^ie from each group) 
who played Mary's. father thought that she shoufd^glve the 

• crayons; pajnts and paper back. JIae father would get an 
' ,:J^xtra jobUo buy the art applies for -his daughter. These 

^were very proud fathers!'- * ... 

AfteVjhe entire experience the' students were asked to ^ 
evaluate 'the lesson on 3 x. 5 index cards'. They we^e to 




report If they enjoyed 
which they did and did not like aboi! 
quotes are as follows: 



yence ancf the aspects 
t it. Sortie of the actual 



I liked very good, \ liked about Mary and I liKed 
' Wen<^t^e father heid go take It b^k. 

•What I like aboutFnda)d was Ah^T grope 1 was in 
• was very n^e^Thad goOTSdf alsCabout vtiiat we 

were talking about. \^ ' ' ^ . 

• I liked today because it was'fun and we'wbrked * 
^jr in groups^^Nfllhlng was boring today. I . ' 

" \ ^ .Hked yaay f>retty good because we.didntJic^ve 

t^doj^ work. , > * ' 

IniCv'aTuatlQg .thisl experience 'from trfe point of view of 
tfie demonstration teacher, certain points should be men- 
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tiDnpdr-The-5ludontr~apparently-:w0r07ijnnccru3tomed~lQ^ 
working in groups. Perhaps this is tho\ro«son .why more 
structure wAs noeded for, their discussions. Students 
cannot be thrown into an exporioncc^ 11^ wqrking* In 
'gr^ps with no preparation or devolopmental ^ofitlvittos 
'ahd be e#fiected*to function iTi a completely successful, 
manner, jf'.s , ^. \ , • ^ 

•Secondly, the more exciting and*contr6versi5l ihe dilem- 
ma the lousier is the volume-of noi^o ih the robm. It Is 
' understandable to hdVe noise. 'Howevdr,.if nolsp \k a prob- 
lem m a tschool, precautions should be taken, r^^chcfr^y 
can /fell the difference bStw^en interactions that'oVe loucy 
but produclivS and those that are non-produ^tivq.. V \ 
Another poiiql i^that the fJllemma ne^dg to be carWuily^^ 
chosen. ""It shtjuld'be relevant to thQ particular studeKtsj 
their age group, perhaps socio-economic statys and 
maturity level. Oft^n there is t)he desire to introduce a 
dilemma that^as, really happeh^d in, the classropm.» If 
the problem is threatening to a particular-student, or group " 
^ of students it might inhibit r^al discjLssion. ' • 

•Jhe'final and moTs^i'nibortaot point is that.althou^tt^ A 
students^ led their own JiscusskJTj^ the teacher .had do 
important role in the proc^%/4he teacher- carefuMy mtonif 
toriBd the process through a§king^probi^ig questions afcd^ ; 
^ capitalizing on'thfe stu.dents'xjeci^n making skills. ]♦ ' 
. • The following^exarriple is of a high schooyeatTiin^^x- 
perience wftich agaii? attempts to- combine'the strategies 
of Simpn and Kohjberg. In a recent. article In the Phi Delta 
Kappan, Kohlberg*(19,75) Jists, three important conditions " 
for moral disCussionp: ^' , - 

^ (1) Exposure to the next higher'^tage of reason- ^ 
. ing / (2) Ej(posure to situations posing probl^s 
and contradictions for the child's,^current 'moral 
structure, .leading to dissatisfaction with -his 
current level, and '(3) . An atmosphere of intir- 
» change and dialog^ combining^ the first two 
conditions, in which'cQnflicting moral views are, 

.compared In arf open manner (p. 675). 

* ■ • ' ^ 

These conditio^s^he believes, facilitate growth ^o the \ 
student's^fullest potential. It appears that these conditions ) 
are present in the fodowlng example and it is hoped that * 
growth will be encoiiraged. • . - • ^ 

\ Carloi' ProM«rn 

^ Carlos ha« just kJeen called into his counselor's office'^hd", ^ 
- wonders what this is ffll about His counselor finally arrives and ' 4 
tells him, that he has great news/' The big elactr-ical company 
whose main offices are located in town .is looking for bright 
young engineers. They have asked the area high schools for 
list^ of- potential scholarship recipients. Carlos' name was 
, 'isijfbmiyefi along with nine other graduating senior^. Affer re- 
« viewing the records. Carlos was* chosen to receive a' scholar- [ 
ship. Tttis^means that the company^ w^iTI pay for four years of . j 
- . college enabling hi'm to graduate* a^^n engineer. Room and 
board plus b^oks and a living airowance will^lso.be provided 
eit the university. . ' ^» ' . 

This is the greatest news Carlos has ever heard. He can 
hardly wait. to tell his family. They will be so;prou(*of him. He's 
the first one in the famlty ever to attend college. pnlhe2|ffay • '. 
home" from school he tells Rose the exciting news, ilt^jpct^h 
J -rshe says she's happy for him, she sounds rather%rangfe. When 
Cajlos looks at her fie sees fefirs in her eyes. He' sVid.' 'Hey. 
what'S'the matter?' I thought you'd be happy for me." ' 

She tells him thaf she is happy for him botNo^^is worried J' ! 

about their plans to get married. They were going to marrji right' 
after high school. Carlos sudder)ly gets quiet too. He had not . 
even ajgked the couns<?Jpr if Rose could come to the university ' • 
with him. How could he have been so selfish? ( . * 
The next morning Carlos goes to his counselor's o^icetojefofe 
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oiMt^ H«4itkt if Roit can com« to ii^^'unwariHy wjib him Ha • • 

« axplalna thit (hay hava baan planninQ (o m(irry nQht afiar 
, graduation, Mr. Jphnion, rha counialor, iiatai that (ho gcholar* 
ahip Inoludaa robm and'boar^ in (ha dorm -on carr^pus- no( 

• "inrnfH^ atiidantt' houilng. Ha aiki If (hay can .wait undl Cnrlga 
'oraduahm from (ha untvanityto n^arry. Ho also poln(a (ha( 
l( wlil ba aaaiaf fqf Carloilo gat (hrpugh school >vl(^out hoylng 
to worry about wWa. ' » , t 

Cjvlot laavab'tho oKIca tarrlbly dajocte'd, lor ha knows Rpse 

* woat want to wait four»yaars ta rryirry. Har o1dar Bister married 
bafOTA aha was Rosa's age, am| har mo(har was also married ^ * 
by tha (tma sha wa^ sixteen. mAe has be^ waKHig and looking ' 
forward to marrying af tar "gTinfuation. • '* . 
• What wtir Carlos He loves Rose but this schoUiVshIp is^^^S^K^ 
tha chanpa of a Hfetlbie. 

How should tie decide? 



The ^tuder^ts were given tNs dilemma to read and asked 
Ji^ to decjfle what th,ey thought Carlos should -do. They rer 
^ sponded individually In writing before the pro'blem'was dis-^ 
■ cussed in class. These high school students were told the f-^. 
defining l^racteristics of a dilemma: 

. That is, decisions are difficult to make when two im- . 
por-tant values (sornetimes calietJ issues) of an indivi- 
dual come into conflict so that only one can be.satis- 
fied. Some issues which'are important, to people have 
tq do with laws or rules, some hav^ to (k) wjth aff^- 
. tlon and friendship.^hile others have to^do with be- ' 
ipg honest Snd keeping on6*§ word. Sometirrds issue 
involve conscience or even tjfe' itself.. In a dilemjpa 
the individual must decide which issue oL>J1fl(^ in 
conflict he valu«»mos^ p**- 

The class fhen dis^cussed which issues might be in ' 
conflicf in the Carlo^^dilemma. Some stiJdents felt the 
conflict was between affeclipn ^ye) for Rose^and Carlos' 
MDwn advancement. which" was important in terms of re- 
y^^bnsibihty^to his family. Other students felt tKeTssues in- 
Y Jfp\\/e£\ CarloV keeping his word to Rose orchis chance tb 
I progress himself.* Still other Students honeetlt- could not ^ 
f see the conflict in values because they -had already 
*♦ dpcided what Carlos should do. ' i. ' 

• •'before resolving Carlos' and 'Rose's prafltem. the • 
teacher added another elenTent to the learning experience. 
Students were asked tp form groups of about six 0r seven 
members. T^e groups were to assume that Carlos and 
Rose, since they werp v^ry close t6 their families, -wanted 
to discuss the problem with their parents. A foint family 
conference was arranged and Carlos ^and Rose with 

^ their patTents to dispuss their problem 'and a possible softJ-* 
tion. Each person in . a group ehose a role to ptS^ in the 
•'family conference." . 
JSince some students are -either unaccustomed to role' 

, ' playing ''or uncomfortably with the role** playing situation. 

• it helps to write' out a :^int of view for them to aesiim^ 
The real objective o1 this role playing experiences to^au6 ' 
stLident^ determine for themselves what the point of view 
of the father might be as contrasted with the point of view 
of the mother, or even CSirlo^ iand Rose. , 

The roif playing situation Js rich with possibilities, it 
might be expanded to include observation and evaluation 
of grf>up interactions. Group roles such as the gr^p 
leaders, followeis or blockers could be explored. It might ^ 
also incltlde a discussion of feelings one gfets when being 
blocked or ignored. The role^ptaying situation mighMlso 
include a discussion of communication skills ar>d tech- 
niques. Tn this particular lefirning experience the main' 
objective for the role playing situation was tb encourage 

Q mar197S , . 



thinking. There pre no "right" "Or "'wrong" a 
I'Ca most important Is .the jastificatioh Nor ( 



~slu(Sents~rd" TqoI^^ 
view. People Who. hayo beefTjidenlilied reasoning lU 
Kohlberg't higher levels, 6f moK^I reasoning (Stage 3 and 
ijobover are. reportodl<^ bettor^ abl^*to'see probleryis from 
various point«.o{At6^, tf;)us e^nabljng*therp .io evaluate the.. 
jTiany ramlficatfons bj (ho s(tuiptidti. ' * . 

The ci^lrrMnatlon of « this r6<e playing -exp^rienci was tV^ 
/eport 'to this •'class ■ the rintil cohclujaion ,bf the family^ 
■ meeting.' Reporters for each^groflp were asked to sta\e' 
\vhat the fionciujlpn was ahd w^y .'this cohcluslbi;^ 
reached. II is mOsl Irnpor.tant to ask the "why" questl^t 
The reasons why determine the lev;^^ or^corrij/fexlty of 

- — " anfs^Afs. Wha; 

choking one ' 
solution oyer anotheT. ^ •> ✓ \. 

Aft^r the role playinp .experience the stu(;lents were 
askecjf if they would .^oy hQaring-what another class had 
to say about.t^is sarT^eStftl%'mmaVA^,thi#^j5pmt t*^ students 
wetre exposed to a variety of stages.6f i:|^ason[ng. (Accord- . . 
ing to KqhlbQrgxthjs ej^poS^ri prorn^^te^*gf1owth. jl t^e stu- 
dents thgjn read 'with thjB teacher t)J^/^crip^ from trtSTJtjjer 
class' rou>id table, dis^cussfon ^conceJjTirTg the C3grlbs and 
Rose dilemma. Acco^hg* to Jame^ Ptest- (1971 ) people 
prefer their own sti^ge of reasoning, or reasoning .©ne 
stage above their a>irt, Wkh this in m1nd, the teacher asked 
the students to choosckfrom the other class discusston-t^ 
arguments whirfT they ^^joUght'.were best. Stucfen^s.triiBn 
filled gut •a^^5n<sheet restating the Brgum^t ir^jii^r owri 
words. 'Preferences may dplex^m^e axliiflher)^i^ofUhink- »^ 
ing^f but growth is showp ^en the stu'dents can'stat^the. 
essence of the high . level thjr\kitig in thei[ own words. < : * 

The last activity with the (iarlos and pfose dil^TrTma was /, 
an .evaluation by^'lhe student^. FoHowing" is thef*^ "values 
voting" experience which: the BtudeTit^^eem^d' t'o ^njoy*^ 
(Simon., howp. and Kirschenbaum, 1972). 

' ■ ■ .:• V 'A 
' , Valie9 Voting 

Directions: Raise your hand and wave it4f yoy s.ti'bngty 
a^ree with thequestions I'm about |Q,aSk. R^ise your hand 
if you agree, thumbs down if you disagree. Thumbs-up and 
down if you singly disagree* and arms crossejsllif yo^i 
don't know or don't want to ahsweu. That's fine;^tool' • 

How many of you knew what CArJos should do ^right 
away aftei^ reading the dilemma? . • . 

How ^any of you have not, changed your opillion^ 
since that time? ' . ' ^ 



1) 
\ 

2) 



3) 
4) 
5) 

7) 
8) 

9) 

10) 



y 



How many thmk Carlos should lawe.fhe^scijolar^liip . 
and forget about Rb^e? " m , *■ ' f 

Hew manVthj^ Rose should*finish school and theri . 
find a jeb near Carfos' college? ^ ^ ♦ 

How mji(y like pesyiut. butter san<Jwlches? 

How many tViink Rose should jo^K a WQmen*'s JJtb 



movem^^? \ \ ^ T\ 

How m#ny liked hearing meot/ier Class' discussion? * 

changed your 
scussion? 

How many 



yow many, 
other class 



I 



ideas dfter hearing the 



you would have had different opinions- ^ 



if you were'Carlo^ andflose? 

How many of^ you- wish Carlos and Rose had n 
met? . ■ : ^ 

(Sheridan. 1975, pp. 26- 
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/ .i^^J:^ 

} \ WxpfriiBi^ea Wfln^tQpf to Oifemih^finzp Kohlderg's iUioe ^' ' 
^ — . "xrlt^i^lajdr^^mpfal cDscuTOo/is.^ w^v^>;hbp*d mat tho stu- ; 
. .-^ depts WQut€t•^avi^'^he opporic^njnjhp gUKifj^tl^o^^Vwn 

values. This wouldbe'adcomptlsfied by o^oosir^q (pcvuj al- . 

te/^ativeslfrfdiAta^ln^ publicly l!heir.'v^|l > 
^ ' ^ *dil6}H)maj Jhesd/rtK^Ve^Bes reftect tiie values'^clarif^cfiitjoa ' f , 
\ / DrocAMypf Sidney « f ' J if,-- * * . < <" 

iWl^f apttofis wicK^re o(ifin heard to presenlitticffis o) 
1^ *^learnlr|iliyperi^c|0l^^ the two preceding onp«i are; 




Clajrifyjhg Values Through 
- ^ Literature 



Bri^cfellU^ ^ „ , ^ , . . 

"I llkeA^^l.rils becjau^lf'we di^l^'t ^ove ta work, "'stated by Jl V - 
8tuderitS>>nd ''We'hBve been d^%g this sort of thing, for , 
* y^rs.;' aiate'd'py/teachjBrs. Both statements, this writer. ^ 
believes, ar6 very positive ^nd enciiiraging. FIrjsi of £HI, 
learning ca;) '^nd.stidbld be fun. If students are involved > , 
arid eqjoying their expe'rionces qt school perhaps there jwill 
' t)^' more car rl^-over i^cx^nelr personal lives than if ^hey( are 
. unhapoy;^! sghooi! ^efiting to get put to "do their pwn 
<rthlrig.' ti;^ |eachers' statements that we hdvp^bee^p^dolng 
;hls for /ears^fe 'ai^q^yery encouragir^. Certainly, gootj? 
^ sensitiv^lpatcherg jnfBr|>slec^ c|i)|»cussions ami*/ 

^aclivtties for their sjubffl^^ have been ddirtg.n?a'n'?^f thes^ 
activitierj fo| yeafs. Thi^ s^'atement illustr^te^a linal point, 
^he classroom" teSbher is^'-ti^e r^aT expert apd tf^ ^eal 



William KItngeld 
and 

Philip J. Besonen 



chang^agent in the' lives of 
^iftatel)^ ^terhiine,s ^nd» i3 



ent^; teacher ulti- 
sponsible'^or the^ learning 
experiences ijn the classroo^. And it is thei;^e experiences 
which helplo^hape the/ives'and attitudes ol' students. _ 



(Susan J.'Sherjdani 



ghts Branch , 



supervfj 

of the harri^^Qljtity 'Center for.the Retarded, Houston.) 



R«f«r«n€M 



Youhg^ers.growiTig through adolosconco expotienco a 
most^ diffioutt timB in theirJiyes. It is at this lime that 
yoiing^t%ri' progress thriy|^ various stages of develop- 
ment^ per/aining to aptituVes, religion, morals, Attitudes, 
^aiues. md decision making. 

VAdol/^ents are trbiitoled with personal questions con- 
cwning their physiqaf, social, emotional, and intellectual 
selves. They question their desire to be#different, <heir 
desire for friends, and their apparent need to make deci- 
sions. Their indepehdence, mood instability, and sensitivity 
aKaus^ ihSm to question j^heir emotional stability. Their 
curiosity and inquisitiveness appear enriched in spite of 
n^t they may or may not be learning in school. But most 
ortant to them tire answer^ to personal questions in- 
yolvhsg government, religion, sex, family, morals, drugs, 
and vdrjous 6ther individual concerns. 
/ One of education's solutions to assisting students faced 
>rith.these problems is a pi-ocess of values clarification. 
Valued Clarifica^tion has bacome one element of the philo- 
sophical characteristics of English clas'srooms^ in th'e 
modern secondary school^ * z 

Proponents. of values clarification have recognized the 

Dcess to assisKhem in 



^<JColby. A.. "Values aKtf'Veaching. Values Clarification: A MandbooV of 
Practical Strajegiek lor Teachers and Students " A Book* Review 

yXohlbergNu . j'The Cognitiv.e'DefBlopmental .Appro|ich to'MorcTi Educa^ 
ti^n. ' 56 Phi [^Ua Kappan. (1915) 670-677. 

H^hlberg. t^. ^''S. SlmoQ. "An Exchange of Opinion." i.earn/ns|^r(1972). 

■ NEA ^Publication. Un4inish6d Storips tor Use in. the C/ffissroom. trom ttfe 
A/£»' Jowna/. (Washington. D C. :'KlE A Publication. 1966). , 
Rest. R^' The jriierarchicai Nature of Moral Judgments: A Study/ of 
PalJdrAS of Comprehension and Preferjence W Moral Staged, "^unpub- 
^ lisMlartTanuscript, Harvard University. Sj^I ^ ^ 
Sher\6an, 3. ^cis ions, ^0ecis16ns. (Houston. Harris CountV Department 
Education. 1975). > , 

jS^moR. S.?L^ Hov»fe. and H. Kirschenbaum. Values Claritication: A H^d- 
book of Prai^ical Strategfes tor teachers and Student^. (New York; 
Haft Publishing Co., 1972 ^. . • ^ 



when they are moat in 
constructive character 



V 



/if.. 



V f \ Conference of 
Cpriege Teachers;of English 
* ^T^harnrock Hilton Hotel 
' . 'Houston . 

/March 4-6, 1976 / 



— oaed to^ovide student^with a fr 
shaping their ftves, anc time 
I* need of. and most yofnerable for 

development. The English class^oorfi prpvides a most 
vulnerable and obviotjs opportuni^ for integrating values 
' \ clarification with English c6ntent. v 

X , VaLues clarific^ftion is a process ^hereby students have 
the opportu/ity to examine, weigh, and reflect upon these 
pressing "eorljerns. Simply stated, values clarification is a 
seven step* process classified into three major 
categories — ctiposing, prizing, and . ^acting. Choosing^ 

. includes: (1) freely. (2) froni alternatives, and (3) after 
consideration of consequences. Prizing involves (4) cher- 
ishing or a positive feeling and (5) publil: affirmation. 
Acting focuses on (6) doing what one professes to value 

' and (7) repeating this same behavior over a period of time. 
. - Raths. Harmin. and Simon \ the defvelopers and dissemi- 
ha tor so/ this particular vaU*e4>ieory point out tKat students 
also must have the option not to looK.at their^/alues. As a 
resuU' of this option, value clarification as a process is 
non-threatening. This approach to values does not suggest 
that a certain set of values noust be instilled in each stu- 
dent. Exiactly the oprposite is -the case. Students must be 
allowed to develop their own set of values, values that they 
* choose, prize, and act upon. • 

It is the belief of the writers that students Who are 
lowed the opportunity to explore values questions in" a non- 
judgmental and non-moralizing way wiM move toward the 
adoption of» universally accepted values^. These include 
honesty, truth, justice, brotherhood, individual worth, and 
self directicyi. In their behavior the students become more 

. concerned arid aware of self actualization and less charac- 
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English In Texas 



t«rii«d by what Carl RoQvri cii)i» mirolifttatrpattmTir' — 
of •cilqn, » • . 

It ttfimi natural than that ihp highest Iov0l of teach- 
ing will involve the clarificiMlon of .vnlges. It mannfi that 
each English teacher has^a responsibility for integratihg * 
'values clarification into the teaching of su1)ject motter 
In doing so. the tekcher encourages the student to reflect 
on the dilemmas which are lllun^inated through the' study 
/oi the p&rtlcular. topic or unit included for instruction. 
Elements* ol^ the ie^en s^ep process are systematically , 
employed to facilitate values clarification. 

Th^ following examples of values level teaching 'wera 
developed by Englisln tiaachers. These teachers havie ^ 
learned' the process of ^ integrating valuear clarificapCn 
into the teaching of subject matter. For these teachers 
the practic^ of teaching at values level is a daily occur- ^ 
^rerice. 



^;~p tiqft " Well.H-atwft y h faeHt-tr bom o th in g you -have— 

-to go througli " What is your definition of school*? 

2. Qeorg^TJih^ides that he would raWwr get mnrrled^nr 
go to itgricuituro school. If y^y tuidMo make irfnoice 
between school iind miirriagty. whidh ^would you 
choose? Why? 

3. Qeiorge on^J Emily both feel o little rtervous and doubt- 
ful before (heir* wedding. Have you ever fell uneasy 
before anjrnporjant happening in your life? What was 

It? . . 

4. Do you agreii with Emily tl:iat saints and.poeta Ate thc^ 
only ones who ever realize life while ttieylive it? Are 
you ''aware of lif|9?" What could you do to become , 
more orware? ^ 

5. Emfly says that live'people are troubled from' morning 
' to night. Are ypu troubled by anything? What things fn 

the past have troubled you? 



Our Town 

Thornton Wilder 



^ Facts Levi 

1. What award did Thornton Wilder receive for Oar Town? ' 
2> What is the furiction of the stage manager? V 

3. Why does Dr. Gibbs scold George? 

4. In the flashback wjiat does Emily tell George that he 
* has been doing? 

5. What happens after George orders strawberry sodas? 

6. . Where does George go on the moroing oftiiSjWedding? 

7. Who is Stmon ^imsor^ 

8. How does Emily c4io? ^ 4 



Concepts l^evel 

1. Why does Wilder use a bare stage in his play? 

2. What characteristics of human nature are revealed in 
• the characters of Emily. George, the -Gibbs. the 

Webbs? ' . • 

3. One critic says that nothing sums up the essence of 
^' Wilder'9 philosophy in Our ToWn better than the ad- . 

dress of a letter sent to a Grover's Corners' girl: "June ■ 
Crpfut.' the Crofut Farm. Grover's Corners. Sultan 
County. New Hampshire. United States of America, 
Continent -of North America. )^§ste«uJ:ie mi sphere, 
the Earth, the Solar System, the Universe^Jhe Mind 
of God/' What is this philosophy? ^ 
What attitudes toward Ipve and marriage are present- 
ed in the play*? I * 

What ideas of life and death are presented in the 
graveyard scene? • , 



4. 



5. 



Values Level 

1. Consider the following: 

A./ One morning at breakfast Rebecca Gtobs say's: 
» *'Mama. do you know what I \Oke rriost in the- 
world — do you? — Money." What do .you love . 
most!in the world? % 
,B. . ^Mrs. Webb tells Emily that she would rather have ,\ . 
" her children healthy than bright. Which would / 
you rather be? Which wgyld you rather your ./ 
children be? ExDiain. - ^ * ,i 

C. George Js talkii>5 to Emily aboutfephool. He saydj^. 
* • that he*thlnks Emily must like School. Emily rfe- | 
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^The^Fall of the. Housa of Usher 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Facts Level H • 

1. What is the n^godlhal Poe s^ts for the story iri the 
. opening paragrapFtT Which phrases particularly' help 

to create this mood? ^ \ ' . ^ , ' ♦ 

2. Who is the narVator of the story? 

3. Why does the narrator visit Roderick Usher? 

4. What are some of the symptoms of Roderick's illness? 
6. What ife th,e relationship between Madeline^ ahd 

Roderick?' 

6. \ What hap(^ehs as the - narrator^ reads the Mad Trist 
• 'ftoclBrick? ^ _ . . • N. - ^ 

7. /^Describe what the narrator and Roderick see as the 
^ • door opens? . ^ 

Concepts LfiVel , ^ ' . 

1. Compare- Poe^s description of the house with Jiis 
-description of Roderick. , 

2. T\)ere are various '.kindsr of evil: revenge, torture, 
murder.* fear, the supernatural;- insanity. Which types^ 

/ . are evident in this story?^ . • , 

3. *^'^ow does the isolation in the story add to the sus- . 

tpense"? 

A. *'What is symbolized by .the ballad. "The^ Haunted 
"* Palace"? ^ • ' 

5. Is there.a climax in the story? If so. at what point does 
' /-'>\ ■ it occur? t 

6. What is the significance of the fall of the house in the . 
closing scene? ' ^ 

7. \i you were^oing to paint a picture depicting any part, 
of the story, what colors would-you select? Why? 

■ ■ 
Values Level . \ 

i; If you had be6n injbe'narratbr's position, how would ■<. 
you have reacted? Have you ever beew as horrified 
he was? _ • • • ^ ^ 

2. The narratdjii^l^scribed his friepdship 'With Roderick 
near the/Beainn^^ ^tory. "AHhou|fh,. as boys. 
, ' we had^een'«yefl intimate dissociate*, ye't, I really 
knew nttle of my friend." Have. you ever tpit this way 
^about one of yourjriends? . ^ ;. • *^ 
3|^B[. you had been in Roderick's position and Realized 

11 ' r '-.v ' , • . 
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5. 



ihai you burioU yuuf siinlwr tttTverwTvnT wlKHiTTr^i" 
hiiv0 done? hnvh you evof boon in a nituntioo wht^tt) 
you r«(th/ed thnt tiomeihing (arril)ln wan hApprtnoig* 
0nd did nolhing 4ibou( iC^ Whui linally rwippifruvr'' 
Express, your personal reaction to n i:tntiai:toi or a 
'scene in the story. • .' ^ 

Write 0 s^of t stor^of your own dwaling with tt^o s{\ui\ 
natural. Include nt leant one other typt) ot ovil /. 



FeMe 

• Rnlph Waldo Emorsori 

The mountain and Vne squirrel 
Had a quarrel; 

And the forrner called the latter " LittI© 

Bun/eplied.^ - ' j 

"You are. doubtless very big; . 

But Alt sorts of things .and weather 

Must be taken In together- ■ 

To makeup a year and a sphere ' . 

*And I think it's no disjrnce' 
To occupy my placoC - 
If I'm not so large^ns you. ' 
You are not se'^rriall a^ I. 
And'not half so Sjpry. 

-. rn not derty you hriake 

[ A very pretty sqbirrql track; 
Talents differ; all i$ well and wisely put 
If 'l canr\^t c&rry forests on my back, 
Neither f:an you.criick a nut* ' ' ' * 



Prig 



Facfs Level 

1 . Who are the two characters speakthg? \ 

2. * What ar^ their names? V - 

3. What are they doingl^ 

Concepts L^vel 

1^. What are some characteristics of Bun? 

2. Explain how the use of ,lhe fable style ^dds to 
poem. ^* 

3. How are the squirrel and the niountain different? ' 



the 



y^lues Level 

1. Name one other poet and tell why you like his work. ; 
2- What things c^an you do welJ?. What (hings are you not 
skilled at? : ' : '; \ 

3. Could you Improve on the things yoy^are not skilled at? 
How?. 



Do you ever put others down because you feel 
are better than they*^ ' 



lf\gJyou 



(Dr; Kiingell and Dr. Besonen are both Assistar;l Pro> 
fessprs of Secondary Education atfri^ University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville.) * ' . . - ' 




*.Raths: U>^is. Harmin. Mernn.'Simpn. Sidney. Values io f^achihg 
Co»urnbus. "Ohio: Charles Metf ill PuWishlrig Co.. T966 * " 
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Classroom Vatue^ Clarification 
' Activities 

^averla F. Hutchison 



Do you have queallont about reading wNch you would 
like to aee answered In this column? H^o, please ter^d 
them to Dr. Joanne Olaon or to Dr. Laveria F. Hutchison, 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction, University ot 
Houston, Houston, Teias 77004. Replies appear only In 
thli column, and as many of your questions will t>e'an« 
swered as space and time permit. 

> Dr. Hutchison is an assistant professor at the University 
of Houston. She has been an elementary classroom 
^' teitcher, and she works with undergraduate and graduate 
students in university classes. 



The scho^ln which I teach plans to Implement a class* 
room values component In grade 5. 1 understand the class- 

^ ropm" values system, but I would probably experience 
dlHl^'ulty trying tp explain thl^ concept to jketudents. 1 
really want ^y students to Initially learn mV concept of 

^ values clarification through several Interesting activities 
that CKn be developed In either a group situation or In an 
Independent activity. Do you have any suggestions for this 
type 9f activity? 

. Yes. I'll assist you in Identifying two values cterification 
activities that might be used jn youi' classroom aa a group • 
activity or as an individual activity. Perhaps the (ngst effec- 
tive way to explain the values^clarificatlon format for the , 
•. activities is through a brief discussion of its cpn»pbTfer\ts: 
(a) description of the situation (seveiral. paragraphs,, are 
stated 'to explairi the situation to the students)^ (jb) direc- 
tions are provided for individual and»"group usagjs of the 
activity; (c) several columns are provided for personal 
judgment and for group Interaction; atid (d) teacher-groip 
interaciion';li? provided for fha purposes o1 understanding 
students' values and understanding '3<jUdents' methods tht ; 
clarifying ^values. You should remember that correct an- 
swers do pbt exi$t. ;f)ecause there is not an alJsojute contr.ol-. 



on students' values. 



Adliytty ^'t/Tbacher's Pet (Sffirajtion) .You are a. student in 
a^ fifth jgr'ada.cl^^s. Miss Brock, your- teacher, has been 
Galled to thef o/'fice on very important business. Before she- 
le^t.the room^>6he placed Robert in charge. 

Things go well for a while. Then one of pob^rt's friehds 
tosses an eraser to a boy on the othier side pT^iheYoom. A ^ 
girl is h^ti That's ^h'en it all starts! Spon items are flying 
frorti-all sid6s oj^the rpom: 

BobeM looK's as if he doesn't know what to do. He tries 
to tejr the*:6oys and girls Jhat they wiH.Oet into trouble,, 
but t>ie"ro\igh-housing * continues. Soon Ihe laughing and ' 
loud talkmg is thunderous! f " ■ / , 

. * ■ . Englith In Ttxai 



• - Robert .walks toward th^d90f.'Ke loojcs put'^nd dowfi 
the haM-Aoudly he yells, "Sh-h Is coming!" 

; • A dead silence tells over the roorrr. Everyone sits quietly 
at his. desk and Qr^tents |o be doirtg worH, Miss Brock ♦ 
walks'into the room and looks:directly at Ptobert.* -pid I ^ 

/hear 'ia colrunotion ccfmln^ from this room?A Robert looks 

^ ather andthen at us. . . . . ' . • • ! ♦ , 

(Directions tp-tiie Student^) Listed below '^r^ the alterna- 
tives' avallabli^ to Robert. In column A, rank the alternativ.es ' , 
. ir^^erms of their iijipiortance to yoi^ making *^the most Inn- 
..portant number 1, the second , most important mjmi)er 2,.' 
aryj so on^throughjium^r 5. ' ^ - 

'a Noy get together with the ofher m'embers ot your group.. 
In column B. rank the ^Iten^^atlves decfded upon by yoii 
; 4n<i members of' yout ^group-* "Bpiij ranking mush satrsfy 
' eai^h me/nbeK.of thergroup.and reflect the best thinking of ^ 
eaeh rtiember!^: 



.^Alternatives 



2. 
3. 



.4. 



Individual 
Ranking . 
(Column A) 



Group 
Ranking 
(Column B) 



»Tell.MissBrock' 
the nols^wasn't 
■ from bur room/ ' • '^V' ' 

Tell Miss Brock 
e/actly what happened. 

Say nothing! 
(F^ert is Miss 
Brock's •'pet*.* -so . 
he won't have . • 
to admit ariyfhfng.) 

Just say everything. 
Is alhright. 

Say that there had 
been a little noise, 
but that K wasn't 
really anyone's fault. 



-J 



Activity #2/What Should I Do? (Situation) Tommy and 
Frank were hot and tired from playing stick ball. Tommy's 
hiother had given him 50c: for refreshments at the corner 
store. Tommy and Frank" decided to use the money and 
hoppet^^h their bikes for a quick ride to the store. Frank 

• decidedH^at wanted a popslcle which was priced 20$ 
arid TommyS*«frte# a soft drink which was priced 25$. 
Taking the mondV carefully out of his pocket, Tommy 
counted out the 50$ and gave it to the young man at the 

^counter. The young man at Ihe couMeT^ quickly returned 
15(t to Tommy and turned; away U^wait on* another cus- 
tomer. What should Tommy do? 

(Directions to the Students) Sam#as<above. 



^ Alternative . 



'1: Return the money 
^-immediately. 

2. Say nothing and 
. keep ti^ money 

for himself. 

3. Tell his p4rents. 

4. Tell Frank and 

divida4he money 

wItiyFrank. 
* *» / 

8umm«r\|Q75 



individual 
Ranking 
(Column A) 



Group^ 
Ranking 
(Column B) 
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5. ' Keep the money - * - " 

' %nd place It In . * ' * * 

" a community project s 

collection: ' V ^ — '-^ -- 

. : ' ^ ^ ^ V . . . ■ • . 

; Hints to Remember. Ja). These activities may be adapted 
to. various^-sltuations. (b) You should^iot .force "cprrect*'> 
answers for this. type jof activity,. (c) -YcJu. should evaluate.' 
each student's responpeslndlvldually and carefully? 

■ . . . . ^ 

The Question of YaluiBS— 
The Value of Questions 

. . • /I - ; ■ . 

Pat Boiichene Fgrley v ^ 

• Values clarification, ^moral dilemmas, decision piaking, 
moral education— these . teijms and others with similar 
m«anlrtgs appear with Iricreasing regularity In professional- 
jbur/iajfi. school curricula, and agentia for teacher inser- 
vice Gaining. In the firtlcle, "N{oral Education: Where 
Sages Fear to Treadr David Rurpel-and Kevin Ryan say, 
**The moral educatwn of cWtdren Is one of the school's 
oldest nrilsslons' and one of our newest fads." In the past, 
moral education was Incidental; the teacher, servinf^ as a 
model for student behavior,. knew "right from wrong" and 
admqnished students wffc dared to question aVather rigid , 
set oTtulers agreed ^p<fli by parents, teacher, and the;, 
community as-a whole. When- the pace of I ife^ was some- 
what slow^jhes$>ccepted rules were adequate guidance 
•for making rhostdecisions. Today, "however, mobility, new 
expierience, constant changjp^ and exposure to a myriad 
of viewpoints pften place individual^ irfpersonal dilemmas 
which can besT'be^sojved by process rather than fule. This 
-process is the ability to question, look at several solutions, 
weigh Jhe -Consequences of each decision, and deci'de . 
the best solgtlon based on current Information and per- ' 
sonal values. Teaching: tftis process, then,, is a prime re- 
sponsibifity of the teacher, .and the key tgrleaching the 
prbceiss is the instructor's skill in questioning strategies. 

Teacheris fnust first learn to ask op^n-ended questions 
which allow students to'express their opinions honestly. A^ 
question such as "Do you think false advertising is^ 
wrong?" has two. possible answers, "Yes" or No." Unless . 
students volunteer reasons for th^ir answi^rs, the discus- 
sion stops until the teacher asks another question. To re- 
phrase the question irf this way, "What is wrong with false 
advert Is ingj;; would probably stimulate a better dlscus- 
slonj'but'^nattitude irbullVlnto the question; and although 
the teacher may want all students to think false advertis-,. 
ing wrong, the cjass has been told what to believe, and 
there Is every chance that students who have other op'm- 
\ons^\ remain quiet and stop listening to the discussion.. 
Suppose, however, the teacher asks. "How do some^of 
you feel ab(^t false advertising?" Here, all students tan 
express opinions with no preconceived notions as to ti^e 
. "correct" answer. This question prbvldes for all student* 
opinions"h> be expressed and gives members of the cl^s 
a chance to.hear what others believe. 

If students are given this freedom to expre^/exactly 
what they think, teachers are obligated to ask questions 
that elicit reasons for opinions. When students must sup- 
port their feelings and attitudes, they sometlm.es become 
^ , C . 81 
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aware that fhey bellevb something but do not tnow what 
leads theifn to think in such a way. On thfe otheKhand; 
shguld'triey be able to support ^heir beliefs atiequatefy, 
^ -then the class members have the benefit of oth^r^^iew- 
poifits and. as a result^may look at their' own opinions in a 
hew light. This kind oj^discussion stimulates students to 
.broaden their knowledge and reaffiirri^ or que^tTorTthelr 
own opinions*. Through this process, character growth may 
.dcciir iri 4 natural way. / . 

A third isklll necessary for the teacher who asks open 
pu^st ions and requires reasons is the. ability to listen ac- 
tively tp student responses. According to Carl Rogers anjd 

• Richard parson, active. listentng is heiaring all that a person 
says and al^ appreciating both the meaning and feeling 
behind what is being said. They regard active^ listening 
as a way of bringing about change in people. To listen mt 

ythis fashion takes a great deal of practice. Teachers nrfust 

• train thennselve^ to rephrase the message, accept what 
they hear without condemning, and clarify any misunder^ 

o standings fn meaning. If teachers listen in this way, stu- 
dents begin to feef accepted as responsible peof^le whose 
opinions are vajued, and generally they learn to look at 
their opinions aha jreaspning much mofe critically before 
speaking. When this happens, a discussion leaves the 
superficial stjage and becomes an honest exchange. Re- 
sponses such ^ **You know that's wrong," "Where did 
you ever grt such an idea," or "Don't be silly; nobody ' 
thinks that," inhibit character growth and cause studeJits 
to give dishonest answers which "pflease the teacher" &nd 
prevent ridicule or punishment.. Real listening 4akes skill 
and courage, but when dealing with moral issues both are 
necessary, 'Otherwise teachers may yield to the tempta- 
tion to teach their own values and attitudes, and thus,* 
delay or even prevent moral development in their students. 

As Jteacher^ become adept at questioning, moral educa- 
tion 'can become an integral part of the course content. 
All disciplines offer opportunities for clarifying values and 
decision making,' but the English class seems almost 
ideal for this purpose. Since students redd literary pieces 
teased on conflicts which create moral dilemrpaS, apd if 
it can be assumed that the literature studied is selected 
l)ecause It is appropriate for cerfM age groups, then the 
conflicts involved^would probably be problems that stu- 
dents have already faced or may meet at any moment. In 
discussing' any conflict, teachers may use a series of 
questions such as this adaptation from the Hilda Taba 
Teaching Strategies Program: "^^^-^-^ 



"How do you think Huck Finn felt when Miss Watson 
constantly fussed at him?'^ | 

**A/Vhy bo you think he felt that way?" 

"What do some of the rest of you think?" * - 

"Why do you Wyink he felt mad, hurt, sad, etc?" 

"Why do yoa think Miss Watson picked at him?" 

"Why would she do that?" 

"How do you think she felt?" 

"Why do you say that?" 



' Ri'om this discussion of an inddeht in a noveK the teacher 
can relate'the incident to students by askirig: 

"Have any of you had a snmilar experience or has 
someone you know experienfced something like this?" 
(Bd sure to ^ive ^hem an^ppArtunity to discuss in 
third person— ncTnames, please — since many stu- 
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der\ts aare reluctant to relate* their *owa experiences.) 
This line t:^ questioning xanr help students see how both 
people in a conflict feel and why they felt and regct^d as^ 
they did. This not only clarifies their qyvn^feelings, but gives 
ihe .entirje class a look at both sides of an jssue and sorne 
of the reasdns that a ciwiflict situation develops. 

Finqlly, the'teacHdr would want?students to begin to see 
alternati>;tes by questioning stude^its in this manner: 

^"What^re .Some other ways Hu'ck "could have re: ' 
act6d?" ' : .. . * 

"What would hafipdn if he did that?" 
"What leads you toHhink that .would be the result?" 
'*What.are^ sonr>e other things he could have done?" 
(Always carry any answer through to results and reasons.) 

At this point the teac|[ier could use roje play, small'group 
discussions, hypothetical situations, or. any number of 
activities to arrive a4 a "best" decision. For the sake of 
brevity, let us assume that the teacher continues the class 
discussion;* The questions would sound something like 
this: ' ' 

"After hearing several 'different things Huck' could 

have done,, what do you consider to be the best action 

. he could have taken?" 
■ ^ ■ X ■ . * • ■ •' ■■ 

"Why do you think that is best?" 

"What do some of the rest of you think?" 

. (Again, go through consequences or results and reasons.) 

Teachers who learn to use the procesis of questioning 
not only equip themselves with a method ifor handling 
moral education in the cjassroom, but tl^ey^give their $tu-' 
dents a> pattern to follow when conflicts arise and no par- 
ent or teacher is there to guide them. 

' (Ms. Farley is Coordinator of Secondary English in the 
Spring Branch Independent School District. Houston.) 
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"Why shci'uldn't I smoke pot?" "A can of beer// 
not?" "Should I live with my boyfriend before marri) 
"Why go tb^^'cdllege?" "What da I want out of 
these questiq/is and many pnore whicl> challenge thre basic 
values of nriany individuals^ including teachers and/parents, 
^re confronting^students right now. > 
' Whyie manyteachers assign composition topics sucm^,K 
"My Summer Vacation" and "How to Study for 
students are faced ,with disturbing questions |hat the classr 
room chooses to ig"nor©^,Ask most English students what 
their least 'favorite activity in class is and the answer is 
likely to be "writing compositions." And it's^sy to under- 
stand this lack of interest when one realufes how little 
• those assigned composition topics relate lb the lives of 
students. 

How then can the EngJish teacher find topics which 
thirty students,, each with, widely divergent interests, find 
relevant? Perhaps the answer can be found in topics which 
give thenT an opportunity, .fqr self-examination anrfreflec-. 

^^on. Teenagers have just discovered themselves as indi- 
viduals and often find that discovery a fascinating one. 
So it is, for most, fun to write dbout those inner feelings. 

Adol^ence iS a time" of critical self-awareness. New 
ideas anS new emotions are bombarding each student. 
"Who am I?" "What is important tonne?" "What pattern 
will my life take?" Thes^-aiid many other questions can 
only be answered by Jft^^idu^ts^ho hj^e identified their 

, system of values. For those wit hobU values, the answers 
cannot be found. Life assumfes little (direction or purpose. 
So, by providing-students an opportunity to clarify values 
through composition, the teacher is accomplishing twc^ 
goals simultaneofisly — giving students a chance to know 
themsQiyes, better and at the same time helping them to 
impro^^si^riting skills through 3n age-old technique known 
as practice. 

Louis €. Raths,^Sj^(ney B, Simoji, and others in. the field 
now known as values oUfification have developed a series 
of strategies ^designed'tq aid students in clarifying their 
values. These i'trategies appear in a wide variety of paper- 
backs now available to the classroom teacher. Most of the 
' strategies adapt ^easily to composition topics. -^Values 
Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for 
-Teachers and Students by Sidney B. Simon, Leiand W. 
Howe, and Howard Kirschp(Kbaum, Corhposition for Per- 
sonal Growth by Robert C. Hawley,^idney B. Simon, and 
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D. 0. Britton. and Clarifying Vaf^s Through^^ubiect Mat^ 
ter by Merrill.?Harmin, Howard Kirsetienbaum, and Sidney* 
Sinoon jusUa few that address themselves prim'jari^ 
to guidmgstudjents in the clarification orvalues, tnit whtb^K 
work easily rnteaching (fje basic skill of writing, 
V One thing Important to the success of values, clarifica- 
tion through composition is establishing a sense of'ti*,ust 
between students s^nd teacher. Students^must feel fre*e' to 
6fxpress themselves .openly with no fear of-iidicule. It is,, 
therefore, impossible to grade th^ content of these 
compbsitidlfe and .at the ^ame time accompUshihe goafs, 
of clarifying valdes. Stu^nts woutd soon be expressing 
. beliefs they think the teach^ would like to hear, rather 
than expressing personal ^ feel r^s. As tQ gracing th^^ 
mechanics o?^the composition, c£^s far better to nr\ake 
correctiorte and suggestions with the aim of improving sub-^ ,. 
sequent papers rather- than with the aim of aaisigning a^ 
grade. If a teacher does choose to grade the median- _ 
- ICS of the paper, it is imperative that students understand 
that their values'are not being-graded. ' ^ 

* The following suggestions, ...used with an eighth grade 
English class, can be adapted to any grade level, the 
important' point to note is that'in each one, Students >have; 
been drawn into the subject In a decision .making >^le. 

Choosing those things mostjinpportant to them forces, 
students to consider sonr\e veryMfeic value^Jaden ques- , 
tibns. What are^those iniporfant things? Why are t^J^ey 
iimportant to^iihe?' Do they reflect the Rind of life I want to 
be living? ■. ' <■ ^ 

In this strategy the teacher says: "A dangerous tiurri- 
cane is approaching your home. Wjndj^f <^ell over one 
hundred miles an hour have been fimSU^^fiore impbr- 
tantly, though, such hightidei^ and h^fflpHBs are expect- 
ed that your area is being jsvacuated tofflPrer ^ground. The 
rest of your fam^Jy as well as your pets will be evacuated. 
Foed and other necessities of/Hfe wilf b^e provide|^ for you " 
in the evacuation sheltery In addition you will be allowed to 
carry three things with^ou. The three things you choose 
to take must be smalTenough for yo<i tq carry since space 
in the'shelter is limited." V 

. • • '• , ■ i^t ^ ■ . 

After the students have riiade their choices, they are^ 

asked to write a^hort composition oytlir^ing what they are 
taking and explaining whyr They should conside/ the fol- 
lowing questions in their paper: (1)*Would my life chaijge 
any without these? (2) If so, how w6uld it change/ 21 
Would I consider the change harmful? ^ 

The next strategy might r^eed to be&is<;ussed ohe day 
prior to the writing to aflow students an oppbrturtity to do 
'some thinking beforehand. The tea<iher asks the students 
to thWJ back over their entirarliyes. From all those experir . 
er^s, they choose one^^they ct^nsider^'the nnlost per- 

JF- - . ■ ^ ' - V 

The following vday the teacher says, "In a paragraph, 
y3^ are to describe the most nearly perfect "day of your 
life. Go into as much detail as you Can remember* — smells, 
s^nds, etc. Describe the entire day from ^morning till 
night, if possible. After the description is complete con- 
sider the following questions in a subsequent paragraph: 
(1) What made your day so perfect? (2) Did your perfect 
day stem trom something you did., or were others respon- 



you-< 



^ sibfe? (srOp you think you can be that happ' 
What can you do so that pne day trr4he futy^re 
as happy as yourpastexperience? 
This firval strategy is 6ased on a mythology unit faj 



3ht 



in eighth grade 'English. Most lite'cature units lend them- . 
selves easily to composition topica tfat allow students . 
to clarify their values. • . ^- 

The teacher says to the students: "Imagine yourself 
living in Greece ^t the time Qlympian* gods were wor- ^ 
shif3ped. Zeu€, as was his cqstom, has <:|iesen»to visit the 
earth in ^human forn].. Because you were kind to him, and 
not knowing' he was a god„offered to shaPe your^food, ^e 
has decided| to reward you,. Alter revealingvhjms^ as^ 
Ihe rulef of Mount Olympus,, he offers, threej^tts from 

» which ^you may choos6 one. The'gi^ts^re: (1) Enough,. 

. gold" and silver to make you fhellcheftj man in^Greecfe;^ 
(2) intelligence td make you a genius far .superior to an/^ 
' knoWn scholar; or (3) the povjer .to become. a king ruling ^ 
bot'jUst one city-state, but all of the ancient worfd." • i ' 

Ask students *"te^ write a paragraph explain fng {[ heir 
choige. In the parligraph,' they should Jsonsider these . 
qjjestions: (1) What would ba the first thing I would do, 
"If I . .. ." (2) What would Tdo foVmys^lf? (3) What w^uld 

■ I do for the Gredk society? ;Would I advance thisir civiliza- 
tiorv Or hriake life Aore Comfortable?^ (4) How would f 
want ptfbpletnf/f eat ine.? j J-^^-J^^ '. ^ * • 
These suggestions aS^weUra^jth^ many others which can 

» be fQund in tp6 ^Bbve .mentioned bqpb:s may be thfe key 
hot only to making composition more enjoyable for^ Stu-' 
dents,*rbut also to allowing them an opportunity to sort. out * 
their vafues. ' * . " * 

(Ms. Stevens teaches English in PasadenS..) ' ' . » i ' ' 
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Using the Newpapei^ 
• ^^Tor ValiJ^ 



* Judith Premazon 

Scene 1: Departmental meeting in typical High School 

TtfsW Teaclwr: I do fine wilh the kids who. want to learn. 
But I have a couple of students iri'every class who always 
answer, "i don't know". regardless of what I ask them. 
What do you do with them?. " 

■ .^Connie ConsuHant: Consider what that student responsie, 
"I doni know," mjght'mean. It'might mean, "I don^t know 
th^*answer." It might mean, "I don't care."- It might mean, 
"I'm thinking about much^jnore important things,^ bug ^ 
off. rm not sharing those things with you!" 

" ' * 5 ' " . 

Scene 2: Teacher 's ioi^^ Typical^ Hi^^chbol 

jMSle^Teaclwr: I y^alVed by yo^rclas^ at second period 
today, and the students really were bu^y.lThey seemed' so 
Involved^ln whatever you were doing in there. It was kind 
of noisiy though. * 

• ^ • . ' ' . % 

'Tommy Teec^f} \i really was a great session. The stu- 
dents were invpived with an activity to help them "know 
themselves better. I always seem to have good luck with 
student participation during thesakinds of sessions. ^ . 

TeMl« ToacheV: Til agree the students were involved, all 
right, but with the curriculum we* have, to cover how do.you 
find time for those fun activities? I really feeratjjjpuntable 
for Yny students knowfing the course content. After all, the 
teacher they get nex^semester will expect th^ to know 
certain things. I just wouldn't feel professional if I didn't 
cover them in class. 

*v,.TJiese two brief scenes provide a basis for three prirrci- 
^al problems in our schools today. The first Voblem 
based on the misconception that all worthwhile activities 
conducted in classrooms attempt to involve stodents in 
searche/5' for "right" answers to questions. The second 
misconception prevalent in our schools allows teachers tq 
take at face value student responses like, "I don't know." 
The third misconception is the failure of teaching person- 
nel to take into account those things which block student 
learning — student needs and/or concerns. 

In this article the author presents a procedure for devel- 
oping student awareness of self which leads to student 
choice which culminates in students' accepting respdnsi- 
bility for their own- learning. No revolutionary concepts 
are going to be described. Rather, the author will describe 
procedural examples of the (Drocess being described, 
nafnelyjlo place current 'theories into a whole, to assert 
that the whole is indeed, greater than the su'm of its parts, 
and to encourage the reader to experience the joy of con- 
fluence. 

, Let's return to the first scene whioh related the frustra- 
tions of a teacher in dealing with the student response, 
"I don't know," and some possible interpretations of that 
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response. Figure 1 depicts ..a graphic "representation . of 
how the valuing pi;ocess provides a 'catharsis' for integrat- 
ing experience for 'students. » * ... ■ -r V ' 



' Figure 1 
Valuing as a Cat^ar.sis ' 



\ blockages 
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^Experiences consist of a person's* response's to the 
I universe at a given moment. How a- person perceives this 
universe is constrained by that individual's cognitive s,up- 
port system, bibck'ages and loadings^ In order to progress 
from an ejfperience to significant learning, ^the experience 
must be meaningful. The type of meaningfur learning dis- 
cussed here involves an individual's cognitive system. > 

Ausubel, cognifive psychologist, states that logical 
meaningfulness is a property of the nijateffial to be learned, 
e.g. the re<ationship between a new item to be learned apd 
relevant items in the cognitive structure must be non arbi- 
trary and coqJlainMhe quality of substantiveness. ThiS* 
logical meaningfulness suggests only that the experience 
could be related to human learning capabiltty. Meaningful 
learning, however, ^Iso mearis.that the experience must 
be understandable by a particular hyman being, e.g. the 
leai^ner could make it;meaningful If he vy^nted to. Thus in 
order for learning to be meaningful regarding the indivi- 
dual's cognitive systenn Ausubel states that three condi- 
tions hold: (1) The experience' itsfelf must be relatable to 
some hypothetical cognitive structure in arklTiarbitrary and ' 
substantive fashion, (2) The learner must possess relevant 
ideas to which to relate the material, and (3) The learner 
must possess the intent to relate these -ideas to cognitive 
structure in a nonarbitrary and'substantive fashion. 

A student^ "I don't know" response may be emitted, 
then, as a result of the first constraint upoqfexperience — 
an inadequate cognitive support system. This would mean 
' that a particular learner either has confronted an illogical 
task, a task for which he held no relevant ideas upon 
which to reliate the task, or a task he^ had no intention of 
relating to his. cognitive structure. 

Other constraints upon experiences as they progress 
toward a confluent-experience for. an individual are block- 
ages apd loadings. Blockages are described 'by Brown as 
the underlying basis of human experience. They are the 
concerns and needs, both fundamental and personal, for 
any individual. Loadings are the affectiv^ aspects of all 
learning fasks which may enrich personal meaning. 

When these three .constraints have been dealt with by 
the individual learner, sigriif leant learning can occur. 
What probably exists for theifldij^idual learner at this time, 
however, is a state of discornfcJrt or disinterest because 
cognitive learning and affective learning, as experienced 
by the learning task, have not been integrated. This is not 
to say that some learners may, by chance, have integrated 
the experience!, What is being suggested is that the valuing 
process is the oatharsis for integrating an experience for 
an individli^ I6arner, ^nd when this process is planned 
for by the teai^her and engaged in by the learner, the learn- 
er has had a conffuent jexperience. The valuing- process 
affords an individual the cKance to personalize a learning 
experience. "Here are the facts and concepts," he says 
to hmrisplf; "wKat^mearfing do they h.ave for me?" When 
the nrieaning becomes Jnternalized for a given jearner, he 
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has experienced confluence. 

l,et's. return again to the "f don't know" student re- 
sp6nse. The second possible interpretation suggested was, 
■■■ . *'l don't care." What Is there to care about if all learning 
experience is directed toward student acquisition of facts 
and concepts? An individual can discover a great deal to 
care about if the facts and concepts he acquires directly 
redte tjO him. It is the valuing 'experience a learner en- 
gages^in that facilitates the progress from, facts and con- 
Cfpj6 acquisition to relevance. 

Rut what about, the' third possible interpretation of the 
don't know"jresponse? How can the valuing experience 
j)Osslbly Help a learner ^who is preocpupied with such 
aqjtlvlties as gazing out of the window, resting head on 
^6esk, and reading other materialSr etc., rather than those 
specified by the teacher?. Whatever the activity (or appar- 
ent lack ot activity) an individual Is engaged in, it must be 
Important to him at thdt moment.^Even if such activity is, 
ifor all Intents and purpose;^, an avoidapce'type of behavior,, 
for some reason that behavior has more valence Tor an 
individual than any other behavior'ih his repertoire at that ' 
moment. Valuing activities allow. the teacher to change tlje 
pace, examint with a learner how the activity he Is en- 
^gaged in is important to him — more important in. capturing 
his Interest than the planned class activities.. 

What about the second scene? The author's response ' 
is a simple question, "How can you not pr|j^ide time fpr 
students to become excited as thieir newly acquired'intor- 
matibn becomes relevant for each of them?" 

When teachers provide time for valiJIng activities, they 
motivate their, students by making learning relevant for 
individual learners. Thus experience evolves into jsignifi- 
cantin lefi^rning and becomes a confluent experience for- 
learnefsJ , Ix^ 

HoW then does a teacher communicate to a stud^t u 
that he^'is a legitimate objecKbf learning? Classroom pror . 
L^edures and content must appear to be r'elevaht to each 
student! Af\ impossible task? No! The daily newspaper pro- 
: vides an ex^pllent resource for instruction to jr\eei this . 
challenge. The information which appears in^ the news- 
paper is relevant in terms of immediacy. The inform|^On 
can. also be relevant for each student. As*»Kjdents react ' 
to various parts of the paper, valuable responses can be 
shared-among students and between students and teacher. 

For example, a teacher might ask each student'4o select 
any portion of a single issue of a newspaper which pro- 
vokes a personal reaction. Students may seleot from such 
items a? a comic strip, an editorial, a human iriterest 
story, or "an advertisement. Next, each student may be • 
asked to share with h'\s pefers the reasons the portion hcT 
• selected meant something to him. Oral communication is 
enhanced, but more important, the student develops 
awareness of hjmself as he reacts to the portion he select- 
ed. The. teacher may then ask the student to write in 
response to this awareness procedure, "What I learned 
about myself as the result of my experience today." 
' Values relat^^KJo^ personal attributes may be explored 
in a similar mannerSA teacher may ask each student to 
select from the newspaper any article which he feels r/e- 
veals personal attributes^an article, comic strip column, 
. or editorial. The student then is asked to identify those 
attributes in order to develop awareness of his own values 
related to these attributes. The' teacher then makes a com- 
, posite list of the attributes identified by the students, or 
groujis of .stiidiBnts nr»lght compile such a list. Giyen this 



set of attributes ea^^h^tupW'nt places himself on a continu- 
um the extremities of which identify the attribute and its 
antahym. For example, one article, might have featured a ., 
fireman who participated in a brave act of rescue. Thus ' 
brave would appear on the accumulated list. E^ch studl9nt 
would miake a continuum: 



brave 



coward 



0 
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and place an X where he perceives himself in relation to 
this attribute. Along with developing awareness of stelf he 
develops vocabulary skills^ e.g. designating the antonym.* 
The teacher can then ask the student to explore orally in^ 
groups whether^bravery' is a desirable attribute. As'dlf-. 
ferences of opinion are stated and varying circumstances 
are related, students are considering their positions re- 
garding bravery and weighing theconsequendes of various 
positiams related to bravery. The student may achieve con- 
fluence ^y writing a narrative in' which a character 'is in- 
volved in a situation which riequires either a brave or 
cowardly action. Then as the learner confronts historical 
and^r fictional character^ his reactiofis^tqtjheir br'^ve or 
cowardly deeds are personal because hS haS examined 
his (iTWr^ positloprelated^o this attribute. A different assign- 
mi^nt might be to aisk each student to imagine himself in 
the situation in which the brave Individual found himself.. 
Students, could rote play the situation with the understand- 
ing thal^he outcome might be totally ^dlj/erent from the 
newspaper incident. * . ' 

, Another strate^ for clarifying .student values using the 
"newspaper requires students fo select a human imprest 
story and relate that story to a group of peers.. Students in . 
each group determine what set of values, the person in- 
volved in the .story might possess to act as he did. The ^ 
teacher asks a spokesman ifrom each grouft^to share the 
group's findings with the entire class. A discussion then^ 
follows which asks students to explore how they know, the 
values th^ persons possessed.. Students then realize that.^ 
onejcriterion tor a value is that it requires action. 

A mathematics teacher might give each student an 
imaginary sum of money to purchase anything he desires • 
that is advertised in the.'^jiewspaper. The student must 
obviously use mathematic skills for purchasing items with- 
,in the allotted amount. This activity might be extended, 
however, to a'valuing experience.. Students could be asked ' ^ 
to share reasons for selecting the items they purchased 
.throiigh the newspaper. 

Placing priorities while considering a given set, of items 
is a legitimate activity in value clarification. Students 
^ could be asked to«peruse the front piage'o'f a newspaper. 
The teacher niight ask th6m if they would arran^ the - 
^ front page in the same way the editors did. If they would 
' chan50"the position of the lead articles, or omit'sdnne to 
include other fiews on the front page, then they would, 
in effect, be revealing values different from the editors 
who arranged Jh« makeup on the front page. Discussion ^ 
would follow 'to help students supply reasons why they,' 
would or would rjpt make changes. j 

Certain columns which appear regularly in newspapers 
reveal values and attitudes of the general public. Advice 
to the lovelorn columns, for instance, often reflect corifliot 
of values which the students can identify and react to. 
The conflict maybe .within a certain individual or between 
the individual and the values of society. These discussions ' * 
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can be MyAy and lead to written activities, socio-dram^as, 
bi^pictorial accounts. Letters to the editors oftiBn reflect the 
concj9rns of the general public. Our fconcern$ reveal our 
values. Students can cteclde whether their concerns are 
similar to- or 'different, from those'expressed in the letters. 
Obituary columns are also a source for enabling students 
to become aware *of their own values. Certainly many of 
the most prized values we hold relate to life and death. ^ 
Fears and aspircitions.of students can be verbalize^gnd 
students can be led to write their owrr obituaries which 
: would reveal the kinds of things? which are important to 

them. V ^ ' • 

> ^ Making investments using the financial section' of the 
. riewspaper provides interesting mathematics activities, 
. and activities in economics classes also can be generated 
from this section! Awareness of oneself as a rijk taker, 
fer example, pan often be revealed by the type of jtrans- 
actions a person will make. This awareness can be devel- 
oped furthetby the teacher providing situations in literature 
^ Where char ai^ters have been faced with situations which 
required taking* risks. Characters can then be analyzed 
according to their willing nfess to encounter situations, which 
require them to lake risks.. Confluence can be, achieved . 

• for students by role playing situatiqns which demand vary- 
ing degrees of. ; risk taking. They^^f examine their owri^ 

'siense of cdhnfort or discom^^orti|^^ni oral discussion or 
' written activity. ^^B^ ^v '^V - 

News stories ptten feature confrontations whicK result 
in death. Values related to the life of indfviduals provide 
I^Bany opportunities for value clarification activities. Stu- 
^^l^k can be asked, "Under what clrcCims4ances would 
y^ffiike the life of another human being?" Ts 'there any * 
cause which wogid urge you to fight to the point of death?" 
Discussions of this kind can be culminated In short story . 
writing, play writing, and socio-drama. The use ot language 
to incite or stimulate action on the part of certain groups 
of people can be examined. Many stituations could be 

* deytsed to motivate students to write letters using this . 
type of language and at the same time they can be devel-' 
oping fh^ir competency in letter writing. 

These exampies of using the newspaper to develop stu- 
dent awareness of values leading to value clarification 
and ultimately to. confluent learning for students should 
. serve to whet the imagination of teachers. to experiment 
with the newspaper as a relevant, inexpensive source*for 
involving students in class activities. Results of such ac- 
clivities are stimulating for sfudents and gratifying for 
teachers. The teacher role as a facilitator for.pupiljearning 
in its grandest sense can be realized. Pulp becomes trans- 
formed into golden opportunities' for all participants- in 
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"Any perceptive teacher has obsd'ved that adolescents^ 
I are^attismpting Jo- devefop values ii a confusing world." 
I This is the comment of two teachers who have developed , 
la set of humanistically oriented thematic units for second- 
*tiry schools, ju5t published by the National 'Council of 
, Teachers of English. "A^hematlc approach," say Sylvia 
Spann and Mary Beth Gulp, is "the'most practical 
approach" to involving students with English because it 
"gives them an opportunity to'integrate all of tha,#^S>guage 
arts in relation to a theme or a problem as thgfy do in real 
life."' ^ 

Sparin And' Gulp, of thp University of South Alabama^ 
are cocfcfeirs of an NGTE committee whichever the jjast 
two'years has collected, classroom-tested teaching units 
on topicB that range from aging to the search for self!; 
, from mass media and the representation of life to the 
individual oons :ience '^^s. established authority, fiesides 
editors Spann and Gulp, thirteen teachers bring their varied 
experiences and perjpecth/es to this collection. 

The ui^iits are designed to involve students in "question- 
ing, reflecting, probing, woi<ider/4ng, and sometimes rebel- 
ling" as they use the langu)Me arts "for exploring the 
problerf^s^and questions inherent in the human conclition," 
. Each^uriit opens with teache^omments abou| howjhe unit 
was evolved and modifieovthrouglV^dassroom experiphce,'. 
an overview, and'*fei sketch of- its^i^eral objectives' to 
which individual t^acher^^'flreNoviteo'tQ.^d ' their own 
specifics. The lesson Qj^s that Qllow are o^en-ended-^ 
'designed to' be expan<j^d or shjMehed inVespon^e to stu- 
dent interest and school calendars.' 

Suggested teaching materials and supplemental read- 
ings offer teachers 'a basis on Which to build with their 
own ideas. The units are activity-oriented. Gontributors 
offer suggestions for ^valuation which users can modify 
to fit their own specific oourse aims.Jopics^of the fifteen 
units: . ^ . . ' . 

How to Eat a Poemf An Introduction to Poetry 

Poets on Work ' , . 

Gulture Outside the Metropolitan Museum, or, Butter- 

. milk, Moonshine, and Turnip Greens 
The Speaking Voice and the Search for Self 
I/Think I Saw a Theme: An Introduction to Filmmakfng 
'^It's the Real Thing!' (Isn't lt?> Media and the Repre- 
sentation of Life • * 4 
Death: A Lively Experience 
Utopia: Dream or Reality? 
The Hero as *'Super" Mfen 

A Moral DilemmS: In^vidual Gohscience versus 

Established Authority ' 
Grow Old Along With Me 
You and the Family 
. Out of the. Gauldron, Into the Glassroqm: The World 

of the Occult ^ * 
Encounter: A Unit on Sports Literature 
The PJuture Arrives Before the Present Haa/t^ft 
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Jh^^hematic^nits are published In loos'e-leaf format 
which aHows for addition of the individual ^teacher's ^wn 
materials. A grant from the Research Committee of the 
University of South 'Alabama helped the edit6rs initiate the 
project..^ , f 



Thematic Units in Teaching English and theMUi 
' " ' §eftm^ ^. e^ito fsfand t 



manitles.. 

Sylvia Spann ahd Mary §em5Q(4e^_e£lUo«<^nd the NOTE 
Committee on Thematic Units. 208 •f^ges. 3-ho^e 
punchecK sheets, plastic wrapped, with , binder and 
tabs— price. $6.95; NCTE miembers, $6.50. NCTE Stock 
. No. 53720. Three-hole punched sheets, plastic wrapped, ■ 
no. binder— price. $4.93; NCTE members, $'4.50. fJOSTE 
Stock No. ^3739. " * ^ 

■ '■: ■ '"■ ■ ■ '■■ ' 

SComments on Students' Right 
to Their dwn Language* > 

Elisabeth McPherson % 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

• The Conference on College Composition. and Commurfi- 
cation resolution, passed fast spring, and endorsed in a 
slightly different^ veraip'n by NCTE in Novembef, 1974, 

^ won't be wortfri much unless comes out of the conference 
and into the classroom.' The CCCC resolution^ for those 

""^Wjio haven't seen it. reads: ' . / ■ , " 

. We affirm the students* right to their oWn pat- 
■ terns and varieties of language — the dialepts.o^ ' , 
their own nurture or whatever -xii^lectg^l^ftpfltV^^^^ 
they find\ their own Identity and style. Lalrij^age ' - 
scholars loijg ago denied that the,my.th of st^n- 
^ dard American'dialect has any validity^ The clairn 
that any one dialect is unacceptablef amounts to 
an attempt" of one social group to exferrits do«^i- 
nance over another. Such a claim leads to false" 
advice for speakers and Writers, and immoral 
• advice for humans. A nation proud of its divferse 
heritage anduts cultucal and racial variety will 
preserve its heritage of dialects. We afjirm 
strongly that Iftachers-must hav6 the exp^cierices^ ;^ 
and training that will" enable them to respect^ 
diversity and uphold the right of .stydents to 
their own. language. . V 



I copyreaders and manuscript editors have been careful, 
and sometimes in business letters and political 4pe6ctu3s. 
But it seldom occurs In firA^^drafts o\ anything, and stu- 
dents should be told that ifs a final and superficial step, 
not the Important part of wrUing. . • 

"^Proifebly the resolution keep American society 

from using language differences asj a way of keeping 
people Vin*th(Bir place," bi^t good tfeacjiing will explain to 
students that prestige is the only thing that makes one 
d'ialect bejter than anotfjer — then the students can make 
their own choices. Whence teach as though one kind of 
language is '**right,", another **wrorTS," we're teaching^ a 
lot of students to desgise themselves/ and doing '^ery 
little about helping them advance economically. People 
are kep^ out of jobs hot bemuse of their- dialects J^utJbe- 
cause of their skin colors/apd'their home backgrounds. 
"To say athe/wise is p|^bab(>ao deceive. t 

Another misunderstanding- conc^ns diversity. The 
resolution doesn't say, of course, that we should encour- 
age diversity, just that we shouldn't di§courage it, and 

. thece's not much Jikellhood: that diftferences will grow 
greater.- pn" the contrary, radio', film,'*apd tele^'^isiori move 
us. jail tovyard sp'uncjiotg alike. ' ' ■ ' y.. , ' * \, \ 
finally; it seems self-'evid^t that people dealihg in! 

language sfhould know a Icjt about the nature of language. 
x^t^Jnfortunately, most Erjglish te^achers are/traine6 in the 
nature of literature — rrfuch a^. Ithdggh math teachers 

• stiKlied nothing but Arlstotelean logTt?: • 

If we can all gH^bet^er traininain the nature off&ngu^gef 
. -^d dialecisj understand the NpTBi^CCCC resolutions as 
statements we must live^jp to. 'and really rfegih accepting 
our" students' dialects without cY^cism. we can.ge^down to 
the real* business of writing: we can deal With distortion, 

• fallacy. sJint and tone. We can helfj students orgarrize 
their idea^ support their general statements wjth specific 
examples, read nn ore critically, .and convince them that 
i^'s iDetter— ^nd more effective — to sound . like human 
beings instead of like 'textbooks, 

(Ms. McPherson\teaches Eriglish at.Forest Park Com- 
munity College, S|. Louis. Missouri.) 

\ , V ' ^^^^ 

• Summary,of a presentatlDn at TOTE convention in Dallas, February, 
1975. 



A backgroijnd Statement, explaining the'reasons fc3r the 
resolution, is available from NOTE for 75$ — 35$ in lots of 
100 or more. / | 

In SpiteN^fffhe ionQ background sratemetit, however, r 
emotbrreri reactions get in tjie way of our responses, and 
the^ are a ^loj of misconceptions floating abc^t. The 
staterrient does mean students should be' aUdwed to talk 
anA write in their own dialect without being "cprrected." 
but>U^doel5 not say they should not be allowed, to learn 
anotlVer dialect if tliey want to. Dialect differences should 
not beXused as an* excuse for keeping them out of the 
Importam part of education. 

And though it's certai^ true that.tjbere Is no such thing 
as a "standard American dialect"-^so-called "standard" 
is its^f just one^of a number of dialects— there is some- 
thing^at^ might be> called "edited American English." 
It's in (^newspapers, magazines, and "ordinary books, if 

SB £^ . , i " 
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BookR^vtows 



F. Allen Briggs ' 
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QljErwIish 
books by T&xas 



This section of reviews is a /e 
in Texas. It is limited to the re 

authors^and to books which are about T^x as. Efnphasis 
will be given to bjDoks whjch m^y be useful to*sch'6b^^'^.. 
teachers, and studertt^but items of more genfirarinterestg^^^' 
will also be-'^c^onsidereo: T-he secition can beskservie itar ^ 
purpose thrpugtp the help of Council members and Qjhers 
In the profe^^iisq^J^® reviewer^sblicits information^ about 
new* Texas books and cbcrespondence yjtb-^ifersons who 
will assist in writing- the reviews.- * \, 



V 



are' cons&tent readeivl^f Texans 
\0¥t, the'ii'olicy of this column is to limits 
Texas autliors e^^o^Texas^ubJecls. Of 



As thosf Of 
WrHe already 
Hsett to book! 

course theryis^a phrase in our "char^r" wtiich permits 
reviews of /books of special interest to Texas teacliers, 
and that pfirase wll be the excuse for do^ng tWe of the 
reviews whtohriippear this issue. [Part of th<^ underlying 
Veason coulc} be ffiat the reviewer spent part of tN^ sumrtier 
in Europe and so wasn't as consistent in his prodding of 
publishers ais he sometimes tries to be.] At any rate, there 
wll be two Texas >books; one of tlic^others occasions so 
m^ny superlatives that readers may. question^ thpir eyes, 
but— 'Try H; you mi^ht like it.'' 



Rhodes, Evan h. The Prince of Central Park, New York: 
Coward McCann, 1 975. $7.95.- ^ 
* \" ■ ' 

Novels for the youhlg Come in various guises — saccha- 
rine#jpndescending, contrived, didactic, ci/te, aAd some- 
times^ickening^ A characteristic of a classic book for 
chHjJwn is that it tan be read by persons of every age 
with enjownent;*frec|Liently the book was written for "peo- 
ple" not ^ildren. '7"he Prince of Central Park deserves a 
nominatkor) for "classic" status. 

The Dook has the setting and ca^t of characters for a' 
Naturalistic novel. The hero Is a twelve-year-old, deserted 
by, his parents, enmeshed in the bloodless clutch of "Aid 
For pep^nclent Children," victimized by a cheap slut who 
is kind-:<o him only just before the- social worker calls, 
threatened by the apartment junky who needs to kill him 
so that he cannot testify in an approacfhing assault and 
robbery case. The seamy side of life is' taken for granted 
as the way things are/bu| the author never licks his chops 
inrellsh asdosoiDany. i . 

Robinson Crusoe adventure happens in tfif most unlike'^ 
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^ \f of places — mid-Manhattan4-Cer1tral Park. The l^d flees^ 
the '*home" the aoyernment 'has bought#for him iVa pa- 
thetically funny sce(n^^when he 'rips up the tattered Wonde 
wig of his ^drunken* keeper so that he will hot be tempted 
to crawLJ^ack when the going gets tough. He finds shelter^ 
in a tree in the "wifdest" area of the Park, eats what he 
can 'scrounge from garbage cans, < steals boards to ^ild . 
himself a shelter in his tree (but refuses to drive in nails 
^which would hurt the tree wKich has been so nice to him),", 
and even robs a restaurant in' the Park so that he will have 
supplies for th^winjpr. ; ^ ' ■ ^ 

Ir^ wry incident he frees himself from the coils of the 
sqhopT system b^ause he* kno.ws that the system will not 
miss bim unless his "card" is there toVeVnind the authori- 
ties ^lat he did rrfxist. He breaks into his school bi^ildlTtQ, 

• purloins his' health card and his attendance, card (and- 
Wrecks the "even tenor" of the school guard's pleasant 
evening), "and with iw record rema'ining behind, he has 

^disappeared/ " / . . 

The other, principal person is from the? other end ofJife,^ 
but she, too, belongs, to a group which society would ^ig- 
nore. An ajfjcient widow, e^cisting in her. dreary hotel room, 
§huj^ted off by her daughter and. fajnily, getting by, on. 

• memories and social security p^iyments, is an object of 
interest only to the villain junky who-watches the local 
branch bankifrfind a likely "rip-off." Tentatively these two 
wary outcasts approach each other-^perhaps simply be- 
cause they are humaprbeings. 

There'is,even a fbil«for the boy, an^qually derelict pup* 
steals'^the- "prfrtce's" scraps, hangs around 'i 

ffiihk, and is finally' accepted into the lamily When h^^ 

' too sick to taRfe care of himselK the bo/rTeeds'SPflrmebocfy 
who is worse off than hOv • ^ ^ 
m 5'he book has, everything — pathos, satire, adventure,^ 
chases, danger, ah anin^l. The multitude of ingredients 
i3re stirred into a mixti^eA^at should appeal to all; there is 
even a "happy ehtling.*/ 

7^e Prince o( Oentpal Park is Romantic in the niT 
damental sense of the term. Critics often label as romantic*'^- 
plots that are really fairy tales, when all things (no matter 
how illogical) work together for the good of the hero or--^ 
heroiner'Such stories ar^^^tVomantic; they are escapist 
litpratur^as "definitely as are tales set in a Utopia or on a . 




far pta^t. This story is romantic in the fundamental sense 
that the chief characters believe in and are good because 
goodness is a basic qiiality of humanness, often remaining 
visibl^^phly in \ne very young and vrfrv old, where society 
ddesn't bother to extinguish the spai^. A 
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For the rock-bbUnd (rockheaded?), conservative gram- 
marian, whose langLua^e sun ris^es and sets in Bishep Lowth 
'arid prescriptive ^ntax, here is an answer fJr the most 
frequently asked qiJfestions when '^modern grammar" is • 
mentioned. What practical use can be made of all this 
transfQfmatjonaL:fheDry?/WHere can you find a book 
simple enough to* be understood ?|y students? The answers 
ariB irjj Ms. Wittig's text;^ whethe/ the objectors^ will read 
th^m is ar^ entirely djjferen^ matter. 



The treatment begins at tNe pojnt where I wotiid dis- 
tinguish syntax from rhetoric: syntax (to- me) is the pat- 
terns by which the meanings of ^words are Ijmited and 
made specific in senten(?es,-and rhetoric is the patterns 
by whlch^sentences are combined into r^soned and el- 
febtive disQOurse. Mis. Wihig is not concerned with basic 
(simple^ sentences: she begins with what^l would call 
additive transformations: the combination of two basic 
sentences into a more effective single sentence. As far.as 
I have been able. to tell, she outlines and gives practice in 
a|i I<ind3 of transformations but does it in easy to follow, 
vstep-by-step procedures which shoiHd be, within the grasp 
of fifty percent of beginning collegp Treshrn^n. those who 
*come out of h'gb school able to* write various kinds of 
simple sentences. * • - ' 

The secona section of the book carries the ^me tech- 
niques into ythe constructiori of paragraphs.. She offers 
Insight intcf all ot the standard varieties of paragraj 
structure out does it in. a definite and progressive. fashipn. 
I think she\ays, "If you know the pattern to follow, lou 
can construdt a good paragraph as definitely as an ej^i- 
eer constrJcts a bridge." She successfully, avoids, the 
maze thatA^nfuses so many students; she teaches thdt 
good writing is an intellectual, rati'onal process; it is never 
. a ^feeling" which is sacred and unassailable. 

<=^e dbe^ use considerable technical vocabulary and a 
gopd many of the terrfis seern to be** her o^. but shfe ex- 

• plains eVery wprd and the concept it symbdliros.TeSfchers 
may quail at thle task of learning the specific lexicon; 
4jents should not since they hdve to* unlearn Mttle and ara 
often quite innocent of any vocabulary- -to C^^xplain thfir 
writing processes. 

* The book couJd be used in an old-fashioned classrool 

* whef e the students stUdy the assignment and listen 
(maybe participate, in) the teacher's repietition of what t 
text said— there is hardly ever-an opportunity for the 
dents to remember old stories apd evente. Students mii 

.even leart^ something that way. \ 

far better iRe of Sfeps to slk|^ra "would be in 
/ndividuaily^rescribed and guidec^Pltic^ when stude 
f work at their own speed f&nd their own levels. M 
experience inA'conjputer assisted instruction prob 
cates the direction she would take. 

One of the most valuable sections is a two-in_ , 

of type in every chapter where, the author tells ttie student([ 
very specifically, in behavioral terms, exactly. what will; 
be. accepted as valid evidence of learning. In my own ( 
experience, suoh statements which prevent the 5tudent!s / 



atterlJio^- 



\ 

to sp< 



ecific' items, although they are* small, 



sti 



iiece J 



guessing about ^e test" are the greatest, of aids to stu- 
dent mdirale. ' 

I wondered, when I finished writing this review, if I had 
used axiy of Ms. Wittig's paragraph structures; I did not 
find my^ompoSition in her mirror 



PhilHps. Elien Ramsay. 4 & 20 M\t\os [4 and 20 Blackbirds: - 
a Bilingual Collection of Twenty-four Folksongs in 
English and Spanish). Laredo, Tex«s: Privately printed, 
1972. May be ordered from Foster M. Phillips, 1505 
Rosario, LaredCL Texas 78040,for $2.00. 
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Because desirable material for use in a bilingual, bi- 
cultural situation is actually so very scarce and* often of 
questionable accuracy, there is some reason for 'calling 

•0 * I 



whicf^fill a need. This little book^ wItI^ contains both the 
words in 'English and Spanish and tne tunes'for 24^.opular. 
songs suitable for children, offers soc^ material not 
otherwise available. 

There ace songs from the -English tradition ("Farmer in 
the Pell,;' "Old MacDonald^Had a Farm.'T'Baa, Baa, 
Black- Sheep") and fpom the Spariish culture ("Duermete, 
Nino,'!^"Las^Manantias;" "Aunque Soy Pequenuelo"). The 
tunes are written very^simpfy^ so that a teacher with only, 
a little skilTon the piano, a recorder, a flute;- or another, 
ea§y to play.C(badly) instrjiment can-copvey.the melody. 
Some of the tranblations are a bit formal, using words, 
which a child mignt not know: I think that "bower" in the 
English translation of "Naranja Dulce, Limon Partido" 
might take some explaining. . ^ . 

There are. a. number of song books m bd^Sgjbnish ar^ 
^nglish. Soma of tttem attempt to tje bicult^ft^jis well as^ 
bilingual. I like thfe little Volume because Jpf 'tfi^ attrac- * 
tivefness of. the rnaterial for, children, the inclusipn of sev- 
eraLsongs I have not^^se^ere se^n, but especially' bie- 
cau|e of the simplicit>swith^ which the tunes are written. 
Even I, unmusical as argrow, can see my§el( usirjgrttTb^ 
.songs. The" book^ may be ordered from the soriiof Mrs. 




Phillips (as noted above); a single copy is 
hejyiay make special arrangements for 



posi,tpaid; 
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Reading Critsriqn. test for Determining, Independent 
tructior)al Reading Levels. Dreier Ed u cation af ' 
m$, 320 Raritan Ave.? Highland Park, N. J. 08904, 

It has been said that the world must be rediscovered 
fivei#g^eration. If the statement is a truism, it is as true 
for teachers as it 'is for other people. Ladies say that, if 
you keep a costume long enough, it will come back into 
style; but whether it be old or new, good material is always 
useful. I Bee nothing innovative in this reading test (but 
the publishers only imply uniquenes^in the /^Reproduction 
PrcJhibited" statem*ent),.but I agree that the technique Is 
one that teachers should know. 

-The test, itself, provides a system of establishing the 
"reading level" at whick a student can work by asking him 
to read aloud certain evaluated passages. His functional 
level is pegged at the point when his oral^reading evi- 
•dences certain amounts off error. The techoique-is one 
which rtiy wifte, an elementary teacher of more years of 
experience than eiWier of us like to admit, has been using 
for many years^ sle just used text books instead of >test 
passages as the basis of the evaluation. The instructions 
are not specific in one point; I wonder wh^n the "error.'^ 
-"would oocur. Take the worcJ "sitting"; most s students ^1 
know in South Texas would' call the word "seat-in" or. 
"settin*"; would either be an error? Another point is in 
item No. 7 of the printed^test as I have it: the text reads 
"His audience ; cornjDrised two thousand foreign-borne 
men .^ ."; which would be the error if the word was said 
"born** -as the sense requires or ^orne" as the spelling 
dictates? * • . 

The second feature of the pamphlet is a graph designed 
•to help a teacher estimate tHereading le^^Tof the printed • 
material used in the cla^s; the design follo^^the patterns 
established by Ed' Fry of Rutgers UniN^ersity. A closer 
examination of the technique, however, recalls a much 
older "readability formulsf,*/ the one used py Rudolph 

EngHsh In Texas' 



' Fl^ch in Such a book as his The Art of Readable Writing. 
Th0 difterence bietween.the formuU^ lies In Fry's omission 
of Flesch*s Item *'personaTreference"'and the substitution 
of the term •*syllaBlb:* for Flesch's. 'ideogram* category: 

.both use the' number of'^ords' irf a sentence as a factor^ 

• Syllable and ideogram are not homonyms; although sonrve- 
times a, syllable is an Vde^*'anti/''for example, and /*na- 
tlon** are affix^S'of^hHQsyflatt/es with a single idea. • 

Fry*s statistics showb*Q^ correlation between his sys- 

'tem anjtf other formulae;- 1 do not doubt the system is easy 
to apply and the results practical. I suppose I am loo 
much'of.a^iumanist 10 give up the conten^on that, when- 
togiQ ar\d Tigures^part company. I'd rather follow reason. 

The Dreter 'Vral Reading Criterion Test'' is a quick and 
practical wa/^ of adnUnistering a time-tested reading 

.assessment; and almost ^nybody can^get a readability* 
level by the Fry systen^;*perh^ps a%andy format for an 
old technique Is ^nough^excuse for b eing. I do wish , tiow- 
ever, th^t the editing had been ^ bit more careful. ^ ^ 

^ .Implementing Values 
Clarification^^l^^ 
in Yojtir ClWsipom 

V Zehobia Verner ' 

§070u want to' Use values clarific^dioil^ategies ia-your 
classroom? Tradjti(^.nally when wefjh^ been introduced 
to new, provpcatjiiN^r^^ii^ or practice, we 

want to try it. Too 'of CSty/ may try once and 
hot achieve the expected^ou^come. Possibly we still have 
not learned that instant succe^sUs extremely rare^that 
we need tfS^e^f or trial, error, analysis\re-trial to implement, , 
new strategies successfully. 

Top often, perhaps, we try to begin at a point where we 
see some other successful.'(enthusiastic.tejac|ier. However , 
we need time tof^ develop slrategte^. through ■ the; above 
prQcess, particularly to analyze our successes Bnd failures 
;^nd to consider alternatives which might have resulted lor 
di.fferent outcomes. ^ » . . •s/' 

-First, let us profit from others' mistakes. One. mistake 
teachers frequently mak^ in implementing \/alues clarifi- 
cation Strategies in th'e classroom is starting with activities 
that they have not prepared students to deal witti. They 
have not established an e^ironment in which students feel 
•fre^ to. handle the tasks w^deal- with the. feelings we ask 
them to explore. Writers of\most of Jhe books listed, in 
Mr. Updsey.'s bibliography 'deal with thiS;i^u,e, yet teach- 
ers nhay be so eager to find something they can take and 
use in their classrooms tqijiorrowtthat they oyerlook such 
cautions. . r . 

. Four 'teachers confronted this problem last sumh^er in a 
c\^ss Haught for the Universityof Alabama at the Tehran 
,merican Schpol in Tehran, Iran. Those' teachers were' 
thusiastic about the possibilitieS;for 'Using values' ciari- 
fiiation strategies in their own classrooms and in furnish- 
ijjfc their classjnates and^colleagues with .sufficient 
guidance to get started on their own. 

The result of their .efforts was a guide for implementing , 
values clarification strategies in the classroom. Th^ir. 
guide, included a teacher informalion packet of resource 
materials, six teacher objectives, "^hd -a- systematic pre-. 
sent9tiDn ^f. suggested ^tiident objectives, activities, 
vr43Sources, and a cialendar. In additit)n*they furnished, a 
I'systern fpr'indivfdual teachers tls^^etermine the degree of 

\ '■ • • • ^ ■'' 
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implementation of various strategi^es for vatues clarifica- 
tion. ^ 

Their si;c teacher objectives include: ( 1 ) Make a decision 
^ to workmen valuing, (24 Assess your position as to which 
enablers you will need by studying the teacher informatftQr[ 
pack, (3) Read Raths and at least two of the resource 
books mentioned in the bibliography, (4) State Raths* 
seven valuing criteria, {5\ Writ^ Rj^^s' value indicators 
and their uses, and finally^(6) GuTde students in the valumg 
process by use of the several strategies presented in the 
l^resource material, (They included rfiaterials on these 
seven strategies iri'the teacher information packet.) ■ 
Their teacher information packet included cognitive 
* materiarsuch as ttat presented by the various authors in 
J thfs issue Qf EnglisK in Te)tas — a ratibnale,jn^ajor points 
from various persons witrf expertise, CT(ampies' of sug- 
. gested strategies, and a biJaliQflraphy of. sources. 

As I looked. over the amcles Rjon Lindsey had assembled 
for, this journal, it occunred to me that teachers could use 
the material presented in this journal as their information 
packiBt and jollow ftie systematic approach to the teach- 
ing of' values those. tehFan American School teachers 
' proposed in their ffmplemeqtatiori Guide for Person alizifig 
InstrUctio'n^Values Clarification." • 

Perhaps you are wondering why I would suggest your 
using a guide prepared by teachers on the far side of the 
world. I should like to point out that those teachers teach 
* " in a school enrolling over 3,.600 students, each of .which 
"holds an American pas.sport. Of course their students are 
in the process of exi^nryning- values f6reign to them. Yet 
your .o.yyn. students will very likely f'nd that others, m their 
' ovviy'cl-ass, community, \dV mass. media hold values that 
; ar'e^just as foreighjtp their values^as are Iranian valuep 
to students \r\ the Tehran American School. 

An edited verskjri of one page from their guide follows. 
Be sure to rem^ber >that their suggestions are just that 
— suggestions. Because of the value-laden natur'e ot 
materials^ used in English classes, you may be able to 
develop an environment conducive^^to the use of extensive 
values clarification strategies much, more .qCiickly ' than 
their calendar suggests. If so, fine.^ but do check their.. 
* assessment of degree ol implementation to' assist you in 
determining when j£) proceed- to other values clarification 
activities. . » ^ ' • - 

Here then are their suggestions. Mtffe that^lumn 1 
contains one teacTier objective followed by seven student 
objectives. In column 2 they present their recomrnended 
seven strategies selected from the many proposed by 
Raths. Column 3 contains a' list of resources for. your use 
in planning the activity, A sug9ested calendar apoears.in 
'Column I. took the liberty of editing it to the t\mester^ 
' plan of most Texas schools rather than leaving it\in its 
f' original form to fit their four-quarter system. And fVially. 
Ciolumn 5 consists.of a series of questions designed tJ help 
you determine the degree of implementation of the various 
strategies. • - 

When yoCi bave explored the use of the sV^iegies they 
suggest, then it\WTll bevtima.for you, to analyze your suc- 
cesses and failures, review four resources or read addi-*^ 
• ...••tion'al ^ooks from the bibliography, and design your^own-* 
imp^Jementation g'uide (l-Guide) for future exploration in^ 
the teaching of values. I especially recommend that yoy 
•• read the book by Ho^ anjJJfsHowe to assist y.qj^uJn Vbur 

decision rnaking. Gpod luc'l?*Hav(S-/uni M.a/^yGAjr expeH- ' 
, »ence be a "value 'able (^'icf onej ' 



lmplementatior^.(auide for Personalizing Instruction Through Values Clarification 

' ^ Gail Bislany; Pan)e|a Crews, Anne^^^ / ^ > . 



'(Objet:tive1 IS a teacher objective,! 
' ♦(Obj4etiv§rt-8 are sludeiif objectives J 



ActlvHiei 



jMourcei 



Calendar 



Auitsment Of DegrN to Which You 
HavalmplemtntodthiStralegy 



(I) The teathfef will reach ;a cjecision re- , Read^jhree • Raths plus two others 

. g'arding the use of values clarification' , bodks on values \m bibliographic 
. str^legie^ as a mfethod ol personalizing 

instruction. ' • " ■ * ^ 

' ■ ' ' ■' — ■ • 



Before school or'first , Do^ou wish jo implement values clarilicdtion 
Irimesjer. " " ■ " strategiies in your classes?' Q Yes fj No 
II you checked yes,- proceed to theSnext 
' ' objective. ^ „ • V'^ 



(2) Students .wiji consider' their choices .Values , 
^reg£|;dirtg that which 'ihey firize.' ' ■ clarifying 
' 'i ' response . 



Rafrs, pp. 51-62 



As sooaas«pos;^^le, 
■ bill ho later th^ 
middle of trimeter 1 



. ""'Have you u?ed miire than one;clairilying 
•' response in each class foi' al least oneifafek?^ 
D Yes D No, When you can answer' yes, 
,proceedtothenext,objective., ^ • '■ ' 



.|3) Student;s:will each privately appraise/ • Value survey 
general long range jjwls they coni.„, 
, important as guiding principles in (Fwir 



Simon, p. 112, or 
Vour choice 



Near end off 
trimester t ' 



Have you involved students 'in value survey^ . 
at , least^,.tj]ree times? D Yes □ Na If 
yes, go to theVxl objective. 



'lives. 




(4) ■■ Students' will* Consider alteMives, to rv ValDe ,'■ Simon, p. 119, or Beginning ! 

, bottu moderate stand and to a stand * continuum your cl^pice , irimest€r:2'1 
' atellberexIrenDeofanissue. 




Have you-'used values continuum aqji^ 
studen*aljeast two times? 0Yi' 
If yes, pfiO()eed.tothe nextobjectivi 



(5) Stbdenis will n 
statement and a 



tt to a provocative \ftil«re sheet 
SQjies of questions 



Raths. p, 83 ■ Middle of 
trimester 2 



which raise an i'ssue havidq vafi!^ 
•implications, . f. 



Have you used a values sheet at \m once 
' per month for ttiree months? D Yes D No. 
' I! yes. proceed to the next objective. • 



('6) Students will draw conclusions pri^ 
vately and share them- with a group 
' rega(ding a daily incider]t that reflects 
a particular vafue. such as honest^:' 



Value-clarifying 
discussion 



Raths, p. 1 
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Wear end of 
trimester 2 



' ffave you involved students in this activity at 
least once this month? D Yes D" Nor If 
yes. prpceed to the next objective, ] 



(7) S|tudents will participate in role playi/ig ' Roleplaying^ 
jitutensyn which they mu?t assum? 
roles different from theirvown and con- 



Hawleyor'your choice ' Beginning of 
trimesters 



Have you involved students in Ihls .activity at 
least two times? D Yes D NO; II yes, 
. I proceed to the next objective. ■ 



front situations involving \|alues. 

4 



'(8) Students will express their attitudes ^Contrived 
toward a value-laden contrived inci- incident' 
. dent. 



Raths, pp. 123-125 



\ 



Have you involveMudents in this activity at 
least once? CneJ D No. If yes. you are 
ready to procedd in planning future activities. 



(Gail Bistany, Pamela Cfews, Anne' Hammond, and Beth Minasian teach in the Tehrs^ American School, Tehran/'Iran.) 



